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F.r the present we must be satisfied to take what 
we can get, more or less—and generally less | 
Shortage of the right raw materials has meant, for 
the public, restriction in the quality and choice of 
goods. But after the war, there will be new stan+ 
dards of quality and greater freedom of choice. 
We planned ahead, in order to maintain during 
the emergency, the maximum production with the 
best materials available. We are preparing now 
to. obtain the world’s best materials and the newest 
processes, to ensure that, when peace comes, your | 
number one choice will continue to be the 
products of our factories. =e ! 
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THIS PLAN WILL BRING YOU 


£240 A YEAR FOR 


LIFE FROM AGE 55 


Most men have to provide for their own future. They have no rich relative to take the burden ~ 


from their shoulders, and no business pension scheme to fall back upon. They stand or fall on their 
own efforts. 


Are you satisfied with the progress you yourself are making? Have you saved anything like 
enough to justify a belief that at 55 years of age you will bein a position to take things more easily ? 
What about your family should you, on whom they depend, be taken from them? The plan about 
to be explained, if adopted without further delay, will relieve you of all anxiety about the matter. 


It is the best, the easiest and the surest way of providing both for your own later years and for 


your dependents. 


Assuming your age to be 35 and you would like to provide for a private income of £240 a year 
for life commencing at age 55, this is how the plan works out. You make monthly, quarterly, half- 
yearly or yearly payments of an agreed sum to the Sun Life of Canada, the great Annuity Company, 


. 


and you get in return: 


£240 a Year for Life 


At 55 years of age the Sun Life of Canada will 
start paying you an income for life of £240 per 
annum, and you'll receive this income every 
year as long as you live. Or, if you prefer it, 


you can have £3,922, plus profits, in lieu of the 


pension. 


: Jaccbie Tax Saved | ‘ 


On every payment to the Company you receive 
rebate of Income Tax—a concession: which will 


- $ave you a,considerable sum during the period. 
- This is additional profit on the transaction. 


£3,000 for Your Family 


Should you not live to the age of 5§, £3,000 


_ plus accumulated profits, will be paid to your 


family. 


Any Age, Any Amount 


Though 35 and {240 a year for life have been 
quoted here, the plan may be varied to suit 
other ages and to provide larger or smaller 
incomes. WHATEVER AMOUNT YOU CAN 
SAVE (FROM £1 A MONTH) FOR YOUR OWN 


AND FAMILY’S FUTURE, this plan is the 


safest and most profitable you can adopt. 


The Plan is Flexible 


Supposing that after making payment for 
two years or more you found yourself temporarily 
unable to continue,.there is provision to help 
you. The Company would, in that event, 
automatically advance your overdue payments 
and keep the plan in force, allowing you a 
certain time to bring your payments up to date. 
The longer the plan has been in force the longer 
this time would be. 


“6 £645,276,000— Assurances 


in Force. 


Over 1,000,c00 men and women enjoy the 
financial protection (for themselves and their 
families) guaranteed by policies, now amounting 
to £645,276,000, of the Sun Life Assurance 
Company of Canada—the largest Company of the 
British Empire transacting Life Assurance solely. 
Do not hesitate, therefore, to send for particulars 
of this plan.which may mean great things for 


~ you and yours.” 


FILL IN THIS FORM NOW. POSTAGE ONE PENNY IF UNSEALED. 
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-— SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. OF CANADA fi 
: : (Incorporated in Canada in 1865 as a Limited Company) : > 
z (Dept. “ W), 24 Suffolk St., Dublin, 6.3. é 
5 I should like to know more about your Income Plan, without incurring any obligation. : 

: : I believe I could ren. ete ers ....each month*for retirement at age (55, 60, OS) ccs ccuseseteees : 
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Wise mothers know that _ 


Fruitfield Jams are made from 
4) the finest -selected fruits and | 
» purest crystal sugar. The pick 
of the summer crop 
is gathered dewy fresh 
on our extensive farms ~ 
and transformed im- 
mediately into most delicious 
jams for the all-the-year 


round health and enjoyment 
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- Manufacturers of gil kinds of Ribbons 


FACTORY: LONGFORD (Phone 49) IRELAND 


NOTED FOR 


lustre, quality, & ‘finish 


Trade Inquiries: 24 SUFFOLK ST. | DUBLIN 
Phone ¢ 23247 


-- 9O311. 
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RETURN FOR 1943 = 


LIFE ASSURANCES 
Number of Policies 8,257 
Sums Assured £2,809,501 : 0:0 


Yearly Renewal Premiums 
£ll4,11S st 


Single Premiums £10,067.: | 70 


The rapid growth, year by year, inthe volume - 
of new Assurances effected with the Company 
is astriking testimony to the confidence placed 
by the people of Ireland in this progressive 
institution. 3 
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+. THE UNIVERSITY 
QUESTION 


By THE EDITOR 


% ’ 


72a important and interesting incident occurred in 
: February. The Lenten Regulations of His Grace 

the Most Reverend Dr.- McQuaid, Archbishop of 
Dublin, announced the closing of Trinity College to all 
Catholics resident within the Dublin diocese—if not, 
ultimately, to all Irish Catholics. 


Hitherto the Hierarchy has, in practice, left it to parents _ 
and guardians whether or not they will send their children 
- to T.C.D., merely insisting at intervals that no priest can | 
advise a parent to do so. The February regulations apply » 


only, of course, to the Dublin Diocese, and are not equal 


to an absolute interdiction ; but their intention is obvious, 


and in their wider influence and repercussions they are 
poles apart from that.spirit of conciliation which marked 
earlier efforts to establish a unified National University 
in Ireland. : 

. The general effect of the Regulations may be illustrated 
by the opening statement which propounds the general 


teaching of the Church on Education. ‘ Therefore,’ says . 
His Grace, ‘ the Church forbids parents and guardians to - 


send a child to any non-Catholic school, whether primary, 
or secondary, or continuation, or university. Deliberately 
to disobey this law is a mortal sin, and they who persist 


in disobedience are unworthy to receive the sacraments.’ 


_ That is, whether a parent deliberately sends a child to a 
Kindergarten or to Dublin University, neither being 
denominationally Catholic, he automatically puts himself 
outside the benefits of the Catholic Church. The National 
University is excluded from this general proscription as 
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THE EDITOR | | | oe 
being just ‘ sufficiently safe’, thanks to certain measures 
taken by the Church ‘ to protect Faith and Morals’ inside 
that University. A great deal depends here, in theory, 
on the technical connotation of the word ‘ deliberately ’, 
and a minority of the laity may possibly ask for instructions 
as to the application of the law to their personal circum- 
stances : but the majority are likely to regard the interdict 
as unqualified.* Again, the reference to the grave penalties 
incurred by the priest who'‘ in any way assists in sending - 
a Catholic to be educated in a non-Catholic educational 
establishment’ will be interpreted. not as. to the letter— - 
e.g., of ‘assists’ and ‘in sending "—but rather as to its 
_ Spirit. In any case, as far as Trinity College is specifically 
concerned the laity is now reminded that it is reserved 
to the Archbishop himself to grant or withhold permission 
to enter T.C.D. ; and the laity is further warned that this. 
permission will only be granted ‘ for grave and valid reasons 


*The word, deliberately, one presumes, means ‘by one’s own 
decision.’ “That is to say, the interdict is general (in Ireland) ; it 
ds a mortal sin to break it, where it is enforced locally ; it is not a 
mortal sin if one asks and is granted permission. There is nothing 
odd about that. The State does thé same every day of the week. 
Thus, there is a general prohibition on the export of some com- 
modities ; it is a crime to break this prohibition ; it is not a crime 
if one asks and receives permission. It is a fact that the State is 
constantly “inventing” crimes. Why should the Church not also 
‘invent’ sins, e.g., of disobedience ? : : 

~As to whether the Church.‘ forbids parents and guardians, etc.’ 
in the sense of the Universal Church, is. something beyond our 


* scope. ‘I'he above statement which says so possibly only means 


‘that ‘ the Church ’, through its representatives, the Irish Hierarchy, 
has done so for Ireland ? | | 

It should be added that there is nothing new in this prohibition 
on attending non-Catholic Colleges in Ireland. ~ It is laid down in 
the Maynooth Statutes: even the words ‘ sufficiently safe’ are 
_ there applied to the National University. But these Statutes had 
become obsolescent in so far as it had ceased to be the practice to 
apply for permission. Nor is it necessary even now outside Dublin. 
‘The Regulations, that is to say, have revived locally something long 
obsolete elsewhere. . > © eee : 


* 
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- and with the addition of definite measures ’, as yet undefined, 
for the protection of the student.. Everything taken into 
account, nobody can be under any illusion as to the 
uncompromising aim of the order. — | 
Let it be said,.at once, that we are not proposing that 
any Catholic should attempt to evade obedience. For a 
Roman Catholic nothing can deprive the Church of its — 
prerogative as a divinely constituted guardian of the 
Faith: he must recognise his Faith as a defined Faith 
and his church as a living authority. hat is his choice | 
while he remains a Catholic, and if he does not cling to 
that position firmly he is, at bottom, less. a Catholic than 
a Protestant. He must acknowledge that there is no least 
ore of human life, no minutest cranny of his behaviour 
from birth to death, which his Church may not control. 
Whether he agrees or disagrees he must obey—provided 
only that the law at any time propounded to him is, 1n 
fact, the law of the Church. He may then not only question 
the law but refuse to obey it ; though the results, in such 
a case, cannot be other than unhappy and chaotic. We . 
all’have, for example, a vivid memory of the state of — 
affairs which arose in the Diocese of Cork during the — 
Revolution when the Ordinary there laid an interdict on 
the Irish Republican Army which most, if not all, of the 
laity refused to recognise as binding. = | 
Such matters are, however, outside the layman’s scope. 
He will be interested, rather, in social and political implica- 
tions and reverberations. To understand these, and to - 
dispel some misconceptions, he would do well to go back 
a little to the history of the whole Irish University dispute. — 
Many of our Protestant fellow-countrymen, for instance— 
we but record the observed fact, which might, in any 
event, have been anticipated—have been exacerbated by 
what they regard as an insulting form of ‘ sectarianism.’ 
It might help to calm the atmosphere to remember that 
all universities were originally ‘denominational’, with 


_ daily: prayers, religious services, and so forth. Oxford, » 


Cambridge, Trinity College, had all been, at first, houses 
of religion. Less than a hundred years ago, it was still 
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THE EDITOR Fe 
a tradition that Fellows of Oxford and Cambridge should” ‘ 


remain celibate. It was the scientific spirit of the 19th 
century which really finished clerical control in the uni- 
versities and established secular education, with specialists 
in charge of every department. In addition, as we all 
know, Irtsh Catholics were excluded from University 
education from the Reformation to about -1793, when 
Trinity College opened ‘its gates to them : though no real | 
effort was made to cater for them until the establishment 
of the Queen’s Colleges at Cork, Galway, and Belfast.* 

It was with these Queen’s Colleges that the University 
dispute began. Some of the Catholic hierarchy, such as 
Dr. McQuaid’s predecessor, Archbishop Murray, wished 
to try to make these Colleges work. They asked for 
certain amendments, e.g., dual chairs in History, Logic, 
Metaphysics, Moral Philosophy, and curiously (to our 
modern ears) Geology and Anatomy. These being refused, 
Cardinal Cullen tried, in 1854, the famous experiment 


which we popularly call Newman’s University. Before it 


collapsed, something like a quarter of a million of Catholic 
money was swallowed up in this tragic fiasco. Nothing 
of it now remains but Newman’s exquisite little chapel in 
Stephen’s Green. From that onward, effort after effort, 
in Commission after Gommission, was made to provide 
a form of University’ education which would satisfy both 
Irish Catholics and British public opinion. 

_ Why did these efforts fail? It was not that British 
statesmen did not wish Irish Catholics to have University 
education: far from it. It was not that the Catholic 
bishops were unwilling to compromise ; far from it. The 
contentious questions were of the order of episcopal control 
over organisation, clerical censorship over professors, 
strict denomirrationalism, and the unwillingness of Trinity 


College to co-operate. On these questions non-Catholics 


*The first two of these are now constituent colleges of the 


National University of Ireland, and may, if they wish to recognise 


their origins as Queen’s Colleges, celebrate the centenary of their 
incorporation next year. “They were not opened for the actual 
reception of students until 1849. | 
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were adamant and Catholics were not agreed: again, far 
from it. Outstanding Catholics like Wilfrid Ward—lI 
quote his danghter’s biography—‘felt that it would 
‘constitute not merely a bar to efficiency but actually a 
danger to faith if it seemed that the Church could not 
allow the sciences to develop on their own lines without 
constant interference. The Galileo case had remained for 
centuries a scourge for the Catholic apologist because the 
- theologians had been too ready to fear that a scientific 
discovery might endanger revelation.’ | 
But it is still more important to remember that politics 
also entered into the matter. I again quote Maisie Ward : 
‘Newman’s book (/dea of a University) remains as 

a monument and a witness to the possibilities of _ 3 

Catholic education. My father held that its ideals ss 

were being largely carried out at Louvain University, = = 

"yet he saw, too,,the dangers and difficulties in the 

light of what Newman had suffered. One of the . 

lectures in the Jdea, although printed, could not even 

be delivered in Dublin because it awakened the 

alarms of Cardinal Cullen. “The Irish bishops,” wrote 

Newman, “ treat the laity like little boys.” Cardinal 

Cullen objected to Newman’s bringing professors — 

from England and Scotland. He objected equally to 

the appointment of Irishmen of pronounced political 

views—‘‘ Young Irelanders”’ as they were called in 

those days. Newman had cared nothing for a man’s 

politics or nationality. All he had wanted was the 

best possible professor in every subject.“ He had 

desired to get the sympathy of the laity, but the fact 

that he had come there under the aegis of Cardinal 

Cullen made this impossible. Cardinal Cullen, he 

came to hold, and some of the Irish bishops with him, 

did not want an educated laity.’ | | 
This cautious interest of the clergy in the possible effects 
of education on political thought must never be lost sight of. 

Not until the century was well dead, in 1908, was the 
problem solved by the establishment of the present National 
University of Ireland. It was and is, in theory, unde- 
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nominational : as, in practice, Trinity College has-also 
‘become. Very few Protestants attend the National Uni- 
versity. The proportion of Catholfcs to Protestants in 
Trinity College is now about one-third to two-third. 
Time and experience have thus allayed many fears and 
prejudices on both sides, and justified many hopes and 


beliefs. But our Protestant fellow-countrymen should — 


remember, too, that it is not the fault of Catholics if the — 
_ two Universities have not come even closer together. : 
Catholic bishops like Bishop O’Dwyer of Limerick, and 


-- Archbishop Walsh of Dublin, favoured the idea of a truly 


National University which would put a Catholic College 
side by side with Trinity College inside Dublin University. 
Yet, when a Catholic college, open to Protestants, was 
first mooted, Provost Bernard spoke of the idea with 
horror, saying that it would constitute a terrible danger to 
the faith of young Protestants. ad «such a University 
been established—and would for Ireland’s sake that it 
had !—nobody would then have seen anything ‘ insulting’ - 
.in the efforts of the authorities of either Church to forbid 
or dissuade their flocks from attending the college of 
another persuasion. It might help to soothe hurt feelings _ 
if the present Regulations were regarded in the light of 
these events. : = = 
Nevertheless it would be unrealistic not to perceive that 
behind those oppositions, then, the social and political 
struggle for power and influence affected what was on the 
surface a purely religious question. And that very passage 
of time which has since produced wholly amicable: relations 
between the universities, and produced equally good 
relations between Catholics and Protestants outside them, 
must in itself make the revival of these old antagonisms 
correspondingly painful now. The question therefore 
which must trouble our fellow-countrymen is not ‘ Why ?’ 
but “Why zow? Why, in 1944? ° When the two 
universities have existed side by side so fraternally for over 
thirty years? When students have long interchanged 
hospitality, and professors interchanged knowledge ? When 
the course of politics has gone so far to obliterate distinc- _ 
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tions and differences of all kinds?’ For the thing the 
history of these disputes teaches us is that religion, held 
‘by ordinary human beings in ordinary human circum- 
stances, however divine in its origins, is human in its 
course. Though, surely, if ay ideal does not follow the 
contours of human nature it must evaporate, and both 
ideal and humanity be the loser? es 
One therefore welcomes in the warmest possible manner 
the alternative suggested in the leading article of T’he Irish 
Times of March 11th: ‘Is there no way to overcome 
this unhappy schism? A solution, obviously, would 
benefit both sides. We suggest that jt would be worth. 
while for both to make substantial concessions, in order 
to secure these benefits—to think not in terms of sectional © 
interests but of the nation as a whole.’ If there are three 
hundred Catholic* students in T.C.D.°could they not be 
given a chapel, a chaplain, a club? Of wider matters I 
give below the example of the English Universities. 
One cannot, in short-—Who should know this better, 
to our cost, than Irishmen ?—touch Religion without 
touching Politics and affecting Society. We cannot, to 
give a homely example, tell our children not to mix with 
our neighbours’ children on religious grounds, and at the 
“same time expect our neighbours to believe that we have 
no personal objection to them. Irish Protestants would 
have to be angels, not human beings, not to feel-a sub- _ 
implication that there is something sinister about their — 
creed, and their society. And all this, of course, in its 
enlarged form is of vital importance to us in connection 
with Partition and the whole political future of Ireland. 
But suppose this point is granted. Suppose it be said 
that the shape of a Catholic society, of a Catholic order, 1s 
paramount and that no political’ consideration, no social 
consideration, no human consideration of any kind or. 
description can take precedence over it? Very well. Let 
us accept this as a great.ideal, and without casting the 
mind over those vast reaches of history east and west 
-_- during which similar ideals caused untold human misery 
without achieving the desired result, let us glance merely 


= 
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at what happened in England about eighty years ago, in = 
this very same matter of the University dispute, when a 


similar ban was laid on the Universities of Oxford and 


Cambridge. 5 | 

That interdict of 1864 was carried through mainly by 
the influence of Cardinal Manning in opposition to 
Newman whom, one regrets to say, he so persistently 
opposed and uncharitably suspected—of the vice of being 
a Liberal. His impression, surely mistaken, was that - 
no Catholic really was interested in University education 
for its own sake: his own words were that what arose 
was merely the snobbish desire of certain Catholic’ parents - 
to “get their sons into society and have a latch-key to’ 
Grosvenor Square '—as we would say to Merrion Square. 
He therefore tried, instead, as Cardinal Cullen had earlier 
done in Dublin, to establish a denominational Catholic 
University in Kensington. What happened? As with 
the Dublin scheme, it collapsed pathetically, with an 
enormous financial loss, while Catholics continued to 
attend the banned Universities in increasing numbers. 
Not until Manning died was the question ever fully 
reconsidered. Then Cardinal Vaughan, his successor, had 


‘to petition the Holy See to remove the ban, and in 1896 


Catholics freely attended these and all other universities. 
The analogy with Ireland is not complete, since we already 
have an University at least tolerated by the Church ; but 
the comparison is informative. | a 

Not the least interesting feature here suggested by the 
name of Newman is the fact that he defended the strong 
democratic spirit of the laity in- this whole university © 


question, not only in England but in Ireland; for in 


defence of the rights of the laity he resolutely opposed the 
efforts of some of the bishops, of a less liberal mind than 
his, to get “the most absolute power over University 
organisation in every detail.’ He went so far as to say 
of the kind of university which the anti-Fenian Cardinal 
Cullen desired for Ireland that, if such views prevailed, . 

‘it will simply. be priest-ridden. I mean, men who 

do not know literature and science will have the 
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direction of the teaching. I cannot conceive the © 
professors taking part in this. They will be simply 


scrubs.’ 
Or again : 
‘On both sides of the Channel the deep difficulty 
is the jealousy and fear which is entertained in high 


quarters of the laity. Dr. Cullen seems to think that. 


Young Irelandism is the natural product of the lay 
mind everywhere, if let to grow freely. And I wish 
I could believe that he is singular in his view. Nothing 
great or living can be done except when men are 
self-governed and independent. This 1s quite con- 
sistent. with a full maintenance of ecclesiastical 
supremacy.’ | 


Of the whole incident Abbot Butler, the biographer of 


‘Ullathorne, who, like Newman, disliked Manning’s 
extremism, was to write :— : | : 

‘After thirty years’ experience of Catholics at 

Oxford and Cambridge we look back with wonder 

‘at the violences and fears and hesitations of sixty 

_ years ago, and the theorisings of Manning on the 


inevitable consequences that have not happened, and 


that there is no reason for supposing would have 
happened any more then than now.’ 


In our own time Denis Gwynn, the historian of Catholic 
Emancipation, writes of the results of the more liberal — 


and far-seeing policy of Newman :— 


‘At both the old universities Catholics have 


formed flourishing Catholic Student Societies, and 
- Catholics have attained high positions on the staffs 
of the Colleges. At Oxford, especially, the Catholic 
position has been strengthening and developing with 
most remarkable progress in recent years. In all the 
‘new universities of the great cities also Catholic 
students are now enrolled in large numbers and have 


begun to exercise a considerable influence everywhere.’ © 


That is what I mean by saying that if ideals do not 
follow the contours of human nature they evaporate : 


though in this case, and perhaps it happens often, the 
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people most directly concerned found in nature another 
way of keeping their ideals about them. But the idealist— 
here Cardinal Manning—did not recognise this truth ; 
and the extreme idealist never does. Mr. de Valera’s 
‘milk for breakfast instead of tea’ is a comical case in 
point. You may bring your horse to the milk but he 
won’t drink it: and you may bring your people to any 
ideal but the rest lies with them. No doubt a great many 
more wonderful things would have been accomplished, if 
it were otherwise: and, indeed, this cuts both ways, for 


_a great deal of human misery would also have been avoided. © 


For what is at work is the fact that humanity is merely 
all too human. People do not make fine intellectual — 
distinctions ; impersonalise what affects them personally ; 
take long and wise historical views on every question ; 


and so on. A poor, ragged poet may do it, a martyr, a 


hero, but a whole people only in brief moments of ecstasy. 
And I confess that I find it very odd, and a little amusing, 
that these things should have to be said in this of all 
periodicals, which is sometimes taunted for being Leftist. 
Because these are thoughts that lead us away from all 
radical action, and towards the humane conservatism of 
wise men like Thomas More, and John Henry. Newman, 
and Edmund Burke, and Bishop Ullathorne, and Wilfrid — 
Ward, and many such. Thus, it was More who, having 
in Utopia granted to every man ‘free liberty to believe © 
what he would’, gave up his own life for the mere right 
to believe, in silence, what he did believe. If Protestantism — 
in Ireland, South and North, must be regarded as an’ 
‘evil’, it was Burke who said that ‘it is no inconsiderable — 
part of wisdom to know how much of an evil ought to 
be tolerated.’ As it was Ward who said to Bishop 
O’Dwyer, on this very matter of the universities and of 
episcopal censorship, that ‘to rule wisely is not the same 
thing as to meddle much.’ : : 

To the historian of our times all these matters are of 
a great fascination. Every new incident must strike him 
as part of the birth-pains of a new order, or the death- 
pangs of an old order. What is being born here? What 
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is dying? It is far from easy to say. Nearly seventy 
years ago Mahaffy wrote in the. Nineteenth Century that — 
‘in the course of the next fifty years it seems inevitable 
that well-nigh the whole country will pass under Romanist 
influences.’ That is one thought. But another one is 
suggested strongly in the reply given by Bishop O’ Dwyer 
to the question, put to him at one of those Commissions :— 
‘Do you believe that a Catholic University will strengfhen 
Roman Catholicism in Ireland?’ He replied, safely and 
cautiously :— ; ma 
‘Tt would educate Catholics in Ireland very largely, 
and of course a religious denomination composed of 
a body of educated men is stronger than a religious 
denomination composed of a body of ignorant men. — 
In that sense it would strengthen Roman Catholicism. 
As far as religion is concerned I really don’t know 
how a University would work out. If you ask me = 
now whether I think that that University in a certain . 
number of years would become a centre of thought, 
strengthening the Catholic faith in Ireland, 1 cannot 
tell you. It is a leap in the dark.’ = 
One can understand, in the light-of that answer, the desire 
for what Newman called ‘the most absolute power over 
University organisation in every detail.’ | 
Is it possible, then, to believe that the middle and upper 
classes are slipping ? Or that ‘some modern equivalent to 
‘Young Irelandism’ really is the ‘natural product of the 
lay mind everywhere?’ In other words, are our Universi- 
ties, unknown to us all, breeding a new liberal Nationalism ° 
That would not be out of keeping with the natural course 
of a middle-class society whose sons have a disconcerting 
way of striking off at a tangent from. their origins, In 
passing on, this warning one may respectfully offer to all 
concerned: it is not arnong the poor or the rich that 
anti-clericalism traditionally begins. It is among the 
middle-classes who associate all superior power together, 
‘as in the France of the Revolution or in modern Spain, © 
In Ireland, where the aristocracy had always been felt as 
foreign, or at best suspect, the middle-classes have hitherto 
# 
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traditionally been with the Church. Yet they Aave been. 
capable of revolt, as when, in 1799, the Catholic gentry 
under Fingall, together with the bishops, suppérted the 
royal Veto on the appointment of bishops. O’Connell at 
once led the poor and the merchants against both, disowned 
both, defeated both, threw out the Veto, and ‘originated 
the,famous phrase about taking our religion from Rome 
but taking our politics from Ireland. = 

Perhaps it is all a matter of what our middle-classes 
want. If they want Power they will sacrifice anything for’ 
it, short of honour, as all ruling classes do everywhere— 
even life itself, as when they accept the inevitability of 
war, and in war proudly take the van. If they want 
Security, they will sacrifice everything to it, including 
honour, as the ruled classes do everywhere—excepting 
only life, as when in war they let themselves be led, but 
no more. In this Ireland the question to be decided 
is whether we have any lay leaders or rulers: of what 
kind: with what aim: with what image of life? And. 
“from which university—in so far as they come from 
_ universities at all—will they come? The National Uni- 
versity was once the fortress of ‘self-government and — 
independence’: does that Spirit still breathe there, or is 
she already beginning to take flight, abandoned by her 
ancient friends, to light among her ancient foes, there 
hoping for a second Spring? Whichever institution 
chooses, in the end, to house these principles may well 
hold the future of Ireland in its hands. = : 

But is it necessary that such clashes should be invited, - 
and cannot a wise statesmanship patiently evolve a solution 
which can surely, as the Times has said, be worked out if 
we ‘think not in terms of sectarian interests but of the 
_ mation as a whole.’ That, after all, was Bishop O’Dwyer’s 
attitude when asked if the reason why he sought a Catholic 
University was simply to strengthen his own Church. 
‘No! It is not, by:any means,’ he replied. ‘ We are - 
Bishops, but we are: Irishmen also, and we want to serve 
our country.’ 7 3 


Or winds are sighing. 


- LAMENT FOR JOHN 0’ 
At dusk the wild duck passes near the sedges 
Piloting her little clutch along ~ cs 


By Davin’s Weir. | : 
But John O’ on the River Suir. 


~No more from cot will strive to lure 


The trout that felt they were secure 
In waters clear. : 


-” 


With Olive Quill or Plain Gold‘ wren 
You coaxed them with a magic.cast 
At Coolnamuck. Sar ; 


They surely know you've gone away 


I saw them rise five feet: this day, 
While I can neither sleep nor pray. 


I curse my luck. 


oo 


That night at Arrigan’s Gap you swore an oath. 


Carrick and the black sky over it 
And sweet Kilcash’! _ 


‘That you would take me for your bride, 


That Nell for aye would be your pride 
And now to think to me you lied ! 
But I was rash. oe 


The swan with cygnets on her snow-white back 
Is swimming up against the stream | 
Towards Balladine. : 7 eS 

Come back to me again John O’ 


- For I can neither spin nor sew. 


I’ll love yow while the waters flow 


oa 


 % 


M. Browne. | S 
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| THE YEAR iS 


Leaving the measured planetary dance, 
Falling snow-silent through the net of stars, 
Meticulous, upon a breath. of pee 
The year arrives ; | 
"takes up his Sega : 
Walks the dark fields among the pregnant ewes, 
Touches the tree-boles, touches the boughs, 
The muffled birds unmindful of eee . 
Makes a reconnaissance, | 

The earth turns under his walking ices 

All the old dance ; | | 


eee stalk-thrust, sap and sinew, 
Cub and calf and daedal flowering, 
Mouth on breast, lover with lover, 
Leaf smother, seed returning - 

Down. Se 


Snow wanes, the rivers wax : 

Skeins of light are ravelled upon the hedges ; 
The amorous eels go forth to the Bermudas, 
The salmon return to the pools. 

Shadows fall from the hawk’s wing over the. ess ce ci 
In silver fields the cubs go round, ~ 
Round and round and home. 


Under the swinging petal, the aries of pollen, 
_. Under the hawk’s wing and the heron’s beak, 
Under the gnat-dance, under the trance ‘of snow, - 
Under the loud irrelevance of war, 


The year passes. 
Soe : K. Arnotp Prices. 


~ WICKLOW GOLD 
ss By JOHN SEMPLE 2 
I" as uid Jone hen | went Woodenbridge. ‘The 


day was warm and still, and, standing in the garden 
of the Woodenbridge Hotel, I watched a cough of 


smoke evaporating from a train in the distance. On the 


river below me, stratified reflections mirrored the oak | 
woods, which clung, like fantastic fungus, to the sides of 


~ the hills. ‘ : 


8 


‘In the shadowy interior of the smoking-room the shade 
was cool. A parallelogram of sunlight lay fatigued on the 


‘edge of the carpet, reflecting a suffused ‘light across the 


sporting prints and hunting trophies on the walls ; across 
hare, otter and fox mask. Outside, a bus passed on the 


‘road, and, as I turned from the open window, I 


suddenly noticed the old print hanging on the wall; a 
picture of a mountain stream, beside which several men 


“were standing, dressed in coats of fantastic colours : red, 
brown, green, blue. Stooping, I read the engraved inscrip- | 


tion underneath : ‘Gold Mines, County of Wicklow. In 
the foreground are several figures employed in working 
on buddeling. . .. On the first discovery of these mines, 


‘pieces of pure gold were found, valued at £80 and upwards, | 
one of which may be seen at the Leverian Museum. The 


scene closes with ‘‘ Croghan” and the adjoining hills. . . . 

Published in London as the Act directs, 19th May, 1804.' 
On the railway bridge below the hotel 1 met a young 

boy. — 

PCcighan: Kinshelagh ?* he replied. ‘ Yes, it’s only 

about five miles up the valley behind you there. Gold? 

He grinned, amused, slightly suspicious. ‘No. I never 


did hear tell of anybody finding gold up at Croghan.’ 


I crossed the bridge and, as I walked up the lane, 
sinuous oak branches curved overhead, forming a tunnel 
of cool greenery, throwing.a reticulated pattern of shade 


across the dusty laneway. .. . 
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‘Gold rush’ is a term which has become romantically 
associated with leather-faced miners in buckskin jackets, 


‘temperamental. trigger-fingers,’ automatic pianos, and ~ 


scurvy. A word, reminding one of such names as Cripple 


Creek, Klondike, Cape Nome, Colorado, Witwattersrand, - 
_-. Yarrowee Creek. To the average prospector the name of 


Croghan Kinshelagh would have no significance. And 


yet, in 1795, omitting the ‘rush’ of 1935, whith was 
_ appropriately mentioned in Dublin Opinion, there occurred 


at the Gold Mines River, on the slopes of Croghan | 


Kinshelagh Mountain, the only gold-rush. recorded in 
Irish history. -A ‘rush’ which affected Ireland, not only. 
economically, a natural sequel, but also politically, some 
contending that it was one of the chief causes of the ’98 
insurrection; which followed three years later. ‘That, of 
_ course, is not strictly true, but it is true that the ‘ staking’ 


by the Government .of the Gold Mines River valley, and 
the billeting of British military in local cottages to prevent _ 


‘ panning ’ in the river bed, greatly increased the discontent 
of the people in the adjoining districts of Wicklow and 
Wexford, and possibly precipitated the rebellion. _ 


Recently the subject of Irish gold has been satirised — 
and burlesqued.- This attitude, like Cervantes’ attack on — 


sixteenth century knight-errantry, 1s welcome, for to-day. 
Irish gold merely exists in terms of museum samples.and 


geological specimens, , being negligible as a commercial * 


asset. Yet, in a comparatively recent publication (1932), 


oné finds the following extract, written by an Irish geologi- __ 
cal authority: ‘. .. . The gold deposits of County 


- Wicklow also deserve special mention. ... It (gold) was 
produced in considerable quantity in the last century, and 
there are good: reasons for believing that the output then 


achieved is not an adequate measure of the possibilities of * 
the district as a source of the precious metal... .’!. Irish | 


gold, in fact, could be placed in that category of great arts 


of the past, such as Steigel’s glass, the pottery of Brygos — 
_ and the art of Memlinc, all of which have had a great 


past, but for which a future is obviously impossible. 


7 
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Although incomparable with the outputs of such districts — 
as the ‘ Rand’ or localities of Australia or Canada, Gold 
Mines River alone, between the years 1795 and 1879, 
produced almost 10,000 ounces of gold, valued at £40,000, 
or a present-day value of £80,000. Prior to 1862, gold- 
smiths and art dealers in Ireland had purchased over 
- £10,000 worth of ancient Irish gold ornaments,: and m 
1932, the National Museum’s collection was estimated, 
unofficially, at over £6,000, commercial .value, and a 
number of objects have been acquired since. The British | 
Museum, and several other collections, including the now 
non-existent Leverian Museum, possess a--considerable 
amount of Irish gold, and many valuable finds, notably 
the Great Clare Find, and a find made near Athlone in © 
1850, which was worth over £27,000, have been com- . 
pletely or partially lost to archaeological records. This 
inextengive list, the brevity ot which is obvious, amounts 
to a contemporary walue of over £160,000, and shows that 
Irish gold production was considerable, although relatively 
unimportant when compared with the outputs of other 
gold areas of the world. And it is also worth realising 
that.it is generally accepted that Gold Mines River -was 
the chief, if not the only, source of anciefit Irish gold. 

In prospecting, there are two distinct types of gold ; — 
the ‘ reef’ gold, or gold which is extracted from the ‘ lode’, 
or ‘vein’, in the quartz rock, and the ° float’ gold, or 
gold which is found in the alluvial gravel in river beds. 
To this gravel miners have appropriately given the col- 
loquialism “ paydirt’, and it is to this latter category that 
nearly all the Wicklow gold belongs. eS 

When the British Government ‘ staked ’ the Gold Mines 
River. valley in 1795, in consequence of the discovery of 
the Twenty Two Ounce Wicklow Nugget, their first task 
was to excavate for the ‘ mother lode’, or main seam, from 
which the river gold had been liberated. To do this they 
mined a shaft to a depth of over one thousand feet into 
- the side of Croghan Kinshelagh Mountain, and dug wide 
trenches, or dykes, six feet in depth, for a distance of over 
ten thousand yards. These operations, which involved an 
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enormous amount of expense and labour, were unsuccessful 
in locating the ‘ mother lode’, and it was not until ‘com- 
paratively recently that Mr. L, St. J. Lyburn, an Irish 
geologist, found several rocks at the base of Croghan 
bearing marks of ‘ glacial striation.’ These are scratches 
caused by the scraping of rocks suspended in ice-flows, and 
Mr. Lyburn suggested that, since, therefore, the valley 
had been subjected to glacial influence, the auriferous rock 
could have been carried into it by the agency of ice during 
the glacial period, thus restricting the quantity: of gold 
available, and accounting, incidentally, for the failure of -, 
the British Government to find the ‘ mother lode’ in 1795. 
_ The failure of recent excavations strengthens this theory. 

The peculiar fascination of gold is not confined to any 
particular type of society, and even geologists, disregarding 
their respect of terminological accuraty, have’ adopted 
such euphemistic phrases as ‘ the precious metal’, ‘ the 
king of metals’, etc. During the great Klondike ‘ rush’ 
of 1897, the passenger lists of ships sailing from San 
Francisco and Seattle included such a variety of types as 
~mechanics, farm-labourers, authors, office-clerks, doctors, 
college professors, lawyers, bankers, professional camblers. 
And this variety of types is not confined to the New. 
World, for in Ireland, amongst those who have ‘ panned’. 
Wicklow rivers are politicians, aristocracy, shopkeepers, 
doctors, unemployed, geologists, and, in the early period 
of his political career, Charles Stewart ‘Parnell frequently 


visited Gold Mines River. 


: [EE = 

The day was warm as I walked up the valley towards 
Croghan Kinshelagh. The air was tinctured with an 
acidic smell of gorse blossom, and, in the distance, tattered — 
clouds formed a frayed frieze low over the horizon. On 
the ridge of a hill I paused and eased a sweat-soaked shirt 
from the back of my neck. In the blurred distance, an 
inverted cone of smoke rising from the burning furze on 
its slopes, I could see Croghan Kinshelagh. It lay wedged. 
between two adioining hills, lop-sided, as if it had been 
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dropped carelessly, unconcernedly. Leaning against the 
chapped bark of a pine, I gazed at the slow, lazy curvatures 
of intersecting hills. Then, picking up my haversack and 
spade, I climbed down the hill, while high above me, 
somewhere in the wide blue armpit of the sky, I could 
hear the jagged spiral of a skylark’s song. : 
At a curve in the lane, suddenly, unexpectedly, I saw 
below me the reflected glare of a stream. Gold Mines 
- River. I hurried down the. lane, with its grass-grown 
wheel-ruts and protruding pine. roots, and came to the. 
bridge. Leaning on the stone parapet, warm with sunlight, 
I looked down into the clear water below which the stones 
- formed a mosaic pattern. For some moments | stood there, 
listening to the confused murmur of the water, and then 
leaving the bridge, I walked down by the river bank to 
“pitch my tent. | | 

Perhaps the most important factor of gold prospecting 
is the selection of a site at which to ‘pan’. Since the | 
greatest proportion of alluvial gold, as the adjective implies, 
_ 1s carried down by the river during the winter floods, the 
majority of it-is deposited at corners. This: is due to the 
fact that the gold is capable of being carried along by the 
force of the current in straight reaches of the river, but, 
on reaching a curve, it is forced outwards by centrifugal - 
laws, and, although the speed of the water is increased 
. here, the depth is usually much less, since it is merely a 
flooded portion of the river, dry during the summer period. 
In such a place as this géld generally lodges on the bottom 
of the river, gradually sinking into the gravel bed, and, if 
any large rocks are present, the probability of quite a 
considérable deposit is increased, since these stones present 
. an impassable barrier, and a quantity of gold which 
frequently escapes is subsequently, forced to accumulate 
behind them. _ eo : 

I pegged down the last rope of the tent and, picking 
up my spade and pan, I walked down by the river and 
soon came to a sharp curve in its course. Here a low, 
but effectual, waterfall was created by a ridge of large 
stones on which the water stumbled, splintered, and then 
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fell into the pool beneath, in a delirium of confused sound. 
It was an ideal situation to ‘ pan’, and placing some loose 
sods behind the stones to increase their effectiveness, I © 


began digging in the bleached silicious sand beside the ~ 


stream. As the spade sank deep into the sand, its blade — 
became moist and was presently streaked with decayed ~ 
bracken roots and decomposed timber. The sand became — 
darker in colour and presently | put a few handfuls 
into the pan and carried it to the stream. Rotating it 


slowly, I held the pan at a slight angle in the flow of water 


beneath the fall, regulating the force by decreasing: or 
increasing the angle. The water, spilling into the pan, 
became momentarily discoloured as the humus, sediment, 
and other light materials mingled with it, and then suddenly 
cleared again, leaving a confusion of clean sand revolvin 
in the water. Gradually the sand was washed away and 
only a quantity of small pebbles remained, quivering gently ° 
. in the flow of water. [Se | a 

‘Gold is one of the heaviest elements in existence, 
approximately two and a quarter times heavier than lead, 
and in ‘ panning ’ ‘this peculiarity resists the force of the 
water, provided that it is not excessive, and while the 
lighter sediment and sand are washed away, the gold-and 
heavier pebbles remain behind. With an excitement as 
ancient and as primitive as neolithic man, I removed the 
pebbles with trembling fingers and examined the bottom 
‘of the pan. It was empty. Nothing was’ there but the 
reflection of the blue sky above, and of my own face, 
twisted by the indented metal into a derisive distortion. 
Disappointed, I went back to the sand and began digging 
again, deeper, deeper. After the sixth panning I washed 
the sweat from my face and arms in the stream and walked- 
back to the tent. | se 

It was now growing dark, although the sky above was 
still blue, and further down the valley an invisible sun 


washed the tall: trunks of pine trees with a yellow light, - 


throwing long warped shadows. [I lit a fire and‘lay for a 
___ long time on the cool grass smoking my pipe, looking into — 
_ the smouldering crevices of the glowing logs. And then, | 
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suddenly, I experienced an intense loneliness, primitive, 


defying analysis. Above the-rim of the surrounding hills 


I could see a distant hillslope splashed with sunlight, and - 


that remote splash of warm colour seemed to accentuate 


the loneliness of the valley and to emphasise its isolation. 


I drank some hot tea from the can on the fire and crawled 


into the tent. ... ace < 
When’'I awoke, it was dark. .I could hear the confused - 
sound of the stream and, in the distance, the remote iambic 
of a cuckoo. Outside, the dew-soaked grass was cool and 
moist under bare feet. Overhead a nimbus encircled the 
thin cynical smile of a new moon, whose reflection was 
mirrored in the still surface of the stream. Sheep coughed 


-asthmatically in the fields and a corncrake suddenly called, 


si 


making sounds like a grandfather clock being wound, and 
then was silent. I looked at. the moon and thought 
mechanically, ‘ the rain is coming.’ As I stood there in 
the cool, wet grass the dawn came slowly. I stood for 
some time watching the gradual metamorphose of colours, 
and then walked down to the curve of the stream. | 

In the half-light,[ began digging. The rain was coming, 


and occasionally large drops felf into the stream, pock- 
“marking the smooth, polished surface. There was a 


stillness in the valley which the soft, kissing sound of the 
rain and the grating of the spade seemed to accentuate. — 
Suddenly there was a metallic noise as the spade struck 


‘against a rock, beneath the gravel, and excitedly I dug 


away the sand from behind the granite stone, and placed 
a few handfuls of it in the pan. Carrying it to the stream, _ 
I tensely watched the sediment staining the water, and 
being washed away ; watched the sand rotating erratically, 
and the small gravel-trembling géntly against the metal. 
Spilling ‘out the-water, I cautiously picked out the pebbles 
and examined the,bottom of the pan. There was the 
reflection of the conger-grey sky, distorted by the warped 
rivulets of rain-water which trickled down the tilted surface, 
and there, at the bottom of the pan, minuté, gleaming 


_ faintly, was a yellow flake, tiny, inconspicuous.... Gold? 
Feverishly, I picked it out and ran for the acid test-bottles. _ 


F 


This acid test is actually necessary, as iron pyrites, or. 


_ “ fool’s gold’, has the same appearance as gold, but reacts 
. violently in hydrochloric acid, giving off an objectionable, 


sulphurous odour. As I dropped the gold into the hydro- 


_chloric I watched it anxiously. It lay inactive, without 


* 


_teaction, on the glass bottom, glittering defiantly in the - 


pale liquid. Then, with the same result, I placed it in 
the nitric bottle.. I had found gold. = 
Excitedly I hurried back to the stream, but, before 


= refilling the pan, I examined the bottom again, and found, 
_ on the side, a second flake. The sun was now above 


Croghan, cold and indistinct in the rain, and in the pale’ 
light I could see the dew-sprayed spider webs, suspended 
between grass stems on. the river bank, delicate, filaceous, 
trembling occasionally as rain-drops trickled down them 
and fell on to the ground. Refilling the pan, I carried it- 


back to the waterfall again. The rain was falling heavily - 


now, beating on to the surface of the stream with a 


~monotonous, unvarying sound. After the ninth‘ panning ’ 


I walked back to the tent, where the rain-drenched fire 
refused to light and, crawling under the canvas, I lit my 
pipe. My soaked clothes dried gradually, vapour rising — 
from them in clouds, like steam. | = = 

The rain fell persistently for three days. In the afternoon 
of the third day I broke camp and walked back to Wooden- 
bridge. As I stood on the station platform waiting for 
the train, the clotted clouds parted suddenly and the sun 
shone for a few moments, a pale, unfriendly light. Beside 
the river the tall grey trunks of beech trees were reflected - 
in the water, like the pillars of a ruined temple, and, in — 
the distance, I could hear the beat of hatchet blows, echoing 


. sharply. The train rumbled in. Above the station, on 


the roadside, a hotel sign, glistening with rain, swayed in 
the breeze. a 
As the*train moved slowly out of the station I looked 


back towards Gold Mines River valley, partly hidden by 
_ the elbow of a hill, and then, as the train rattled around a 

bend in the line, the valley was lost from sight. Taking 
out the glass tube from my pocket I looked again at the . 
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three minute yellow flakes. On the label I had written : 
‘Specimen 59. Alluvial Gold. Found Gold Mines R., | 
Croghan Kinshelagh, Co. Wieklow, 25th June, 1942., — 
But I was not seeing what I had written.. In my mind 
was the National Museum, its murmur of subdued voices, 
the sharp sound of slow footsteps on terrazzo, an oblique 
shaft of sunlight suddenly falling across ‘glass-cases and. 
accentuating the soft gleam of the gold ornaments, fibula 
and torque, lunula and gorget, and reflecting light on the 
discoloused label of a glass-case beside me: “ Plaster cast 
of 22 ounce Wicklow gold nugget. Found at Croghan 
Kinshelagh, Woodenbridge, Co. Wicklow, in September, 
1795.... I hardly heard the anapaestic rhythm of the 
carriage wheels, or the rain beating indifferently against 
the windows. | | = 
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SEX, SAINTS, AND — 
— CENSORS | 
_ By JOSEPHINE O’BRIEN 


T was an interesting coincidence that in the same 
issue of Tue Beit (September, 1941) there happened 
to be*two references to Roman influence on Ireland, 

made from widely-separated standpoints. — 

._ Dr. Patrick Browne of Maynooth, glancing good-. 
humouredly from the height of his great learning and 
proved patriotism at the time when he was young enough 
to be impressed by the historical assumptions of Thomas 


_. Davis and T. D. Sullivan, remarked that ‘the subject 


- is one to approach in fear and trembling, for there is in the. 
air an athletic and purely: Gaelic mentality with regard 
to it. He was referring to the belief, still current, that 
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just as Irish soil was “kept free from the a, cates 
so Irish civilisation, language, and literature were kept free 
from Roman influences, and ‘were entirely pure-bred 
and in-bred.’ Dr. Browne then shows how mistaken 
this notion is. For, ‘if the arms and administration of 
‘Rome never came here, the language and thought of the 
Romans invaded us in a powerful and subtle manner 
through the Christian Church’ to such -an extent that 
‘nearly every word in the Gaelic language that is con- 
nected with reading, writing, schooling, mental processes, 

. . religion, is a word borrowed from Latin.’ _ 

Mr. C. B. Murphy, who described himself as ‘ a layman, 
but I know where .to go for reliable information’ (about 
the principles and practice of Roman Catholic theology) 
began his criticism of our Censorship of Publications by 
pointing out the need for building our standards of literary 
decency upon Roman Catholic foundations. ‘The word. 
“Roman ”’ (he said) is important in this context, however 
- superfluous it may be in ordinary use. For ‘the Catholic 
religion that came to this country from Rome, that looks 
to Rome always as its focus and centre of authority, is a 
standing and unanswerable argument against any con- 
tention that this’ country is going to build up ethical stan- 
dards in literature, or in anything else, without reference 
to the traditional standards of Christianity.’ He then 
proceeded ‘to examine some particular cases of native 
reactions in Ireland towards Roman Catholic standards 
of what is decent in literature.’ Out of this examination 
developed a long controversy, carried on in certain religious 
and semi-religious periodicals, as well as in Tue Bex, 
for nearly a year and a half, and much debated in the 
- Senate and elsewhere. The result made clear beyond 
reasonable doubt that:the Censorship’s policy is in conflict 
with the moral principles of Roman Catholic theology, 
and had fallen under the influence of what Mr. C. B. 
Murphy described as ‘an obscure puritanical instinct, 
which can only formulate absurdities like the “ family 
circle’ test for literature, in its ill-informed opposition 
to the sane, humane, civilised outlook of Roman Catholic- 
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ism upon life and literature.’ Defenders of the Censor- 
ship’s policy made almost no case at all for its conformity 
_ with Catholic theological principles, and were eventually 
reduced to shrill proclamations of their personal. belief an 
a ‘peculiarly Irish’ purity, of the hothouse-lily type 
apparently, for which the safeguards prescribed by the 
Universal Church are inadequate. == : 
Is it perhaps the other way round, and that what really 
is behind Irish puritanism is a notion that the Irish have 
a peculiar tendency towards sins of the flesh instead of 
a ‘peculiar aversion from.them? Indeed, Mr. C. B.- 
Murphy suggested ‘ that the average Irish mind has not, 
-and perhaps never had, a properly balanced outlook upon 
sex. Either it runs away from it or runs after it: it. 
never seems to be able to stand and look at it objectively.’ 
‘Perhaps never had...’ One notes that Father 
Aloysius Roche in his recent work, 4 Bedside Book of 
Irish Saints, says that ‘ remembering the troubled youth 
of Kevin, Columban and-others, and the fact that the 
female sex was refused access to certain monasteries, 
cemeteries, and even churches, one might conclude that 
the men among the Irish Saints spent tlfeir time running 
away from women.’ He believes that this would bea 
mistaken generalisation. But why does it happen that 
the lives of Irish saints—or rather the legends about them . 
—provide so much matter of this sort? Why should 
- they lead even to a mistaken generalisation? Why does 
this not happen everywhere as. well as. here? Legend 
> has been well described as the history that a primitive 
people would wish to have had: it contains their ideals. 
{ am not going to concern myself here with what Irish 
saints did or thought about women : what is to my present 
purpose is to know whether the ideal saint of Irish popular 
imagination was one who ran away from women ; and the — 
legends are evidence that, to some extent, he was, There 
are for instance the legends of St. Kevin’s treatment of * 
Kathleen who fell in love with his good looks and followed 
him to his hermitage: it varies from murder to a savage 
beating, and these legends have nothing to suggest that 
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there was any pity for Kathleen, or that the saint felt 
remorse for having broken one “commandment in order 
to make quite sure of another. Nothing out-of-date about 
that mentality in Ireland! One is reminded of the 
whispering campaign of calumny and backbiting carried 
on by our Irish puritans against critics of the Irish 
Censorship. | 
But there are also Irish legends of a very different ideal. 
There are those gracious legends of intimate friendship, 
_unembarrassed by sex, between St. Patrick and St. Brigid. - 
- Is it significant that St. ea the Roman citizen, is 
the hero. of these legends? From Christian Roman 
society he -had evidently brought with him a_ highly 
civilised attitude towards sex, which the native Irish 
= | inheritors of his sanctity did not always inherit, but which / 
= _ left its mark on Irish popular ideals. He was the saint 
and the gentleman, who could turn aside for an instant — 
from writing ‘laboriously his Apologia pro Vita sua to 
mention that an Irish lady, whom he converted, was “ very 
lovely.” - This. seems to have left its mark wn history as 
well as on legend, but it did not last long in history. Thus, | 
Father Roche tells us that ‘ of the First Order of Irish 
Saints (who were nearest to St. Patrick’s influence) it is 
plainly stated that they did not reject the society of females 
‘because they feared not the wind of temptation.’ But 
those. who came after them (‘ the Second Order ’) changed 
all that, and there are no more -legends like those of 
St. Patrick and St. Brigid. Those of St. Ita, ‘ the foster- 
mother of saints,’ are rather matriarchcal: to. modern 
psychology it would seem as if she could only handle 
~ men whose adult development had suffered from.a mother- 
fixation. St. Patrick’s friendship with St. Brigid was 
something very different. The two saints are pictured 
as on terms of equality. ‘ You and [are equals ; therefore 
explain this mystery to the people,’ he is niece to say to 
her in the legend of the mysterious portent which indicated 
where he was to die and be biried, “¢ 5 


* Knowles,. St. Brigid, p. 163. 
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The acceptance of woman as an equal is possible only. 
when a man is thoroughly civilised. In the process 
of development towards equality there are intermediate 
stages where man lags behind, or where he may be held 
up indefinitely, or fall back after having passed through 
them. Thus medieval chivalry.was an attempt to eliminate — 
the physical side of sex from the ideal relationship of the 
sexes. Woman was imagined as the Lady, the ‘ Domina,’ 
and man as her champion and her servant. He was 
to put her on a pedestal, kneel at her feet, and persuade 
himself that neither he nor she wanted ever to be any 
nearer. It was an effective way to free man temporarily 
from his primitive ideas of woman as an inferior being 
destined only to be the servant of his bodily needs, but 
it could not be-a final solution” because it was not the 
truth. Woman is no.more man’s superior than she is 
his infetior, and she will no more stay on a pedestal than 
she will stay in a kitchen or in a harem. This phase of 
the idealisation of woman as the sexless superior of man 
is also found in the legends of Gaelic Christianity, with 
a peculiarly local slant. Thus, St. Ita is represented 
as training young men in the spiritual life, among them 
St. Brendan the Navigator, who is supposed to have 
consulted ‘her about his voyages and even about the rigging- 
out of his ships !_ The monks of the monastery of St. Gall 
are said to have learned Greek from the Princess Hedwig, 
widow of a landgrave of Suabia. When -we remember 
the traditional Irish love of learning, the common heritage 
of prince, priest and peasant, which made its last stand in 
the hedge-schools until the Murder Machine of modern 
education finished it, these legends become significant. 
’ By making women teachers .and trainers of learned and 
holy men, was thé imagination. of a people that greatly 
honoured learning and holiness trying to eliminate the 
physical side of sex much as the medieval legends did? 
However necessary this idealisation of woman may have 
been asa phase in man’s development and as a means of 
‘lifting woman out of her primitive enslavement to bed 
and board, it is in the long run good for neither man nor 
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woman. An idealised elimination of the physical side of 
sex leads man sooner or later to divide womankind into 
two classes equally impossible and artificial, one class . 
to be adored as angels and the other taken to satisfy his - 
bodily appetites. But such considerations might be con- 
sidered in their general tendency indecent, so I had 
better not persist with them. aot 
Possibly it was sad experience of some such awkward — 
consequences as those that induced the ‘ Second Order of 
Irish Saints’ to reverse the liberal policy. of their pre- 
decessors—that First Order which ‘ feared not the wind 
of temptation.’ At any rate those happy days when 
St. Patrick and St. Brigid had ‘met as equals in ‘so great 
a friendship that they had but one heart and one mind,’ 
as the Book of Armagh says, and those peaceful days when 
St. Ita mothered her young men in learning and the 
spiritual life, soon disappear. We are left with a grim 
monastic system that takes no chances with sex, and 
forbids women not only to enter mronasteries, but even ~ 
to come within a mile of them.*. From their point of 
view, there may be something to be said for this policy — 
of the Second Order. They may have known their 
fellow-countrymen better than St. Patrick did ; they may — 
have been right to take no-chances with sex, if they wanted 


celibacy. . 


For woman’s love is clear 

And primal and unquestioned, and as near 

To nature as the fall of day and night, © 

The tides, the seasons—it assumes its right 

To earthly consummation, as the star 

Its tight to shine. For it is older, far, 

Older by long millenniums and ages . 

Than all such moral principles as sages ie 
‘ Present to guide ‘man through his native fog, 

Such as conventions and the Decalogue. 


Leaving legend, where the truth is sometimes easy to 


* Roche, op. cit., p. 158. 
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find, and skipping history, where it is often so hard to 
find, we come to the world around us, where it-is easy to 
gee itagain. ‘The particular truth relevant to our purpose 
does not need proof: everybody knows it and takes it 
for granted. It is the success of the Irish priesthood 
in combining celibacy with great freedom of social inter- 
course. To estimate properly this remarkable achieve- 
ment, it must be compared with the position in other 
Catholic countries. In Latin countries good Catholics 
are scandalised if a priest calls on a woman in her husband's 
absence, or talks to a girl alone, except in confession. 
The priest is often not trusted even by his own flock there 
unless he keeps the female portion of it rigidly at a distance. 
Other European countries are not quite so exacting, but 
there is nothing at all like what we have in Ireland where 
the priest is trusted with women in circumstances where 
no other man would be trusted, and where it is the general 
opinion that this trust is very seldom misplaced. No 
proof either of this fact or of this opinion, is needed, but 
I shall quote something to illustrate a certain aspect 
of it. Harold Begbie in his book, The Lady Next Door, 
records that William O’Brien, whose political opposition 
to priests got him the name of being anti-clerical, said 
to him: ‘“ You must know that the rock of the Church 
in Ireland is the chastity of the priests. . . . In the whole — 
course of my long life*I have known only two cases of © 
impurity among Irish priests—only two.” That was 
thirty years ago, and some people may be cynical nowadays 
about the “only two.” But nobody in his senses ever 
claimed that clerical celibacy is one hundred per cent. 
successful : nobody claims that for marriage. And it 
would be a reasonable standard for success to ask whether 
more priests fail to keep their vows of celibacy than there 
are married men who fail to keep their marriage vows ?. 
Indeed if one never heard of a breakdown one might 
suspect that priests were not human, that clerical training 
must be some monstrous process of emasculation. __, 

It is generally admitted that the spread of the-Roman 
Catholic Church throughout the English-speaking world 
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is due largely to the Irish. Even in the United States, 
where the Roman Catholic population is now made up 
of all nations, a very large proportion of bishops and 
priests are of Irish extraction. English-speaking Catholics 
are now a strong body in their Church, but outside of 
England their contribution to the intellectual life of their 
Church has been slight.* Perhaps if the clergy of the 


_ U.S.A. had been, let us say, mainly of French instead of 


Irish extraction, the intellectual condition of the Church — 
there might be now comparable to that of France, the 
brains-carrier of the Roman Catholic religion. But, it. 
is also more than likely, in this event Mr. H. G. Wells’ 
foolish and fantastic picture of a priest in a London bus 


_ trying not to look at women might have been near enough - 


to reality in New York ; and that freedom of social inter- 
course would not be the inheritance of the American 
priests to-day. : = 
How our priesthood has worked it out I do not pretend — 
to guess. But it is there, a civilised: achievement to be 
proud of, having stood the strain of many years and of 
many changes in manners, minds, and morals. Its ideal 
beginnings in legend seem to indicate failure rather than 
success. I-can only. suggest that the original ideal, 
typified by the friendship of St. Patrick and St. Brigid, 
was a tentative synthesis of Christian-Roman and Pagan-- 
Celtic ideals, and that these ideals must have persisted 
in some minds in every generation—even after they had 
become discredited and discarded in practice by’ the 
saints of the ‘ Second Order ’—until they gradually emerge 
as that combination of clerical celibacy with freedom 
of social intercourse which is one of Ireland’s most. 
attractive contributions to the Roman Catholic Church. 


* The Irish element has been blamed for this, perhaps with reason. 
For in all its long history the Irish Roman Catholic body seems to 
have been able to produce only two first-rate theological thinkers, 
John Scotus Erigena in the ninth century, and Father George Tyrrell 
in the nineteenth. Both went off the track of orthodoxy, and ten 


‘centuries of Irish Church history lie between them. 
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Somebody—was it Augustine Birrell ?—said that Jane 
Austen was the only woman-writer he knew who ‘ could 
coolly and sensibly describe a man.’ Cool and sensible, 
is the best description of the average Irish priest’s attitude 
towards sex. He neither puts women on a_ pedestal 
nor looks down upon them. He accepts without fuss 
their essential equality as human beings, while being 
extremely suspicious of any pretensions to such equality 
as would ignore what he considers the essential differences 
between the sexes. He praises and blames them according © 


as they come up to, or fall short of, these standards. He 


likes and dislikes them according as they please or annoy 
him, all very much the same as he does with.men. He 
is not likely to be embarrassed by the physical side of sex : 
he knows too much about it for that. It is true that 
a certain cynicism about its potential value to the human © 
spirit, due to professional contact with its seamy side © 
and to his own celibate experience of getting on all right 
without it, often gives him a blind-spot when dealing 
with those ‘who love, not wisely, but too well.’ But 
his friendships with happily-married people generally 
go far to prevent this error from warping his general 
outlook on sex. | 7 — | 

If all this is so, why, it may be reasonably asked, are 
not Irish priests more liberal in their outlook upon sex 
in literature? Mr. C. B. Murphy gave one reason worth 
considering here. Having emphasised that. Roman 
Catholic theological principles strongly support the free- 
dom of literature to deal with sex, and repudiated the 
‘family circle’ standard of literary decency, he remarks : 
‘That part of the Irish mind which runs after sex, does 
not bother much about books, either to read or to write 
‘them; but in the few cases where it does, it manages 
to give the Victorians their needed excuse and unfortunately 
to swing to their side what should be one of the few sane 
and powerful forces in Ireland that make for objectivity 
about sex—Roman Catholicism.’ : | 

It is important to understand the reason for this, for 
if it is not understood, Irish writers and book-lovers may 
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play into the hands of their enemies by alienating the 
clergy. A good priest is rightly concerned with the 
‘morals of his people rather than with their literary culture. 
That is his job, and it would be a blunder to find fault 
with him for doing his job as well as he can. Even if | 
he overdoes it; if in his mistaken zeal he mixes up 
prudery with common decency and claims for prudery 
what decency only can claim, we have no need to take 
his words or acts as those of his Church. And it is only 
with the whole Church behind him that the priest has 
any lasting influence in Ireland. 

» Take the present position of the Literary Censorship. 
It 1s dead, as dead as ever was any institution, by law 
established, which had lost its hold on the public conscience. — 
The Censorship depended upon the support of the Roman 
Catholic Church for.its hold on the public conscience ; 
it lost that support as soon as the public lost its belief 
that the Censorship was conducted on Catholic principles. 
The precise time when that belief was lost must have 
been when the daily papers published the fact that the 
Censorship Board had banned as being in its general 
tendency indecent a book which had been approved by 
the highest Roman Catholic authority in England. The 
public could not swallow that. The priests could not 


defend it on any Catholic principles, yet most of them 


felt it was just an unlucky blunder and that there must 
be some explanation for it. . But the more it was debated, 
the more evident it became that the Censors were only 
acting on their usual policy when they banned Dr. Halliday 
Sutherland’s The Laws of Life, and that it was not a 
mistake but the logical consequence of their policy. Some 


Trish priests may still continue to support the Censorship’s 


policy. They can give it not the support of their Church, 
only of their personal opinions. : | 
The Censorship has been killed by Roman influence, 
working on Irish minds, just as it invaded us.long ago, ‘ in 
a powerful and subtle manner through the Christian 
Church.’ But Irish puritanism is not dead.. It is kept 
alive by a fear of the standing threat of sex-attraction to 
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the established order of conduct. Nor is it an unreason- 
able thing to recognise that sex-attraction does often 
threaten orderly conduct, and to take precautions against 
disorder. It is only when this becomes a morbid fear, 
when it leads to the adoption of precautions that would 
smother all rational liberty, that it becomes a worse danger 
than the threat which it purported to counter. With 
a powerful native force, however, on the side of civilised 
thinking about sex—the common-sense of the average 
priest and his skill in social relationships—there is not 
much fear that puritanism will dominate us in the long 
run though it may, as we have seen, dominate us for a 
while. Some, who happen to have the ear of Rome, may 
even succeed in getting things said and done in Rome 
which appear to favour Irish puritanism. But until they 
succeed in changing Roman Catholic theology such 
expedients will fail, for Catholic reviews run by competent 
Catholic theologians will continue to disconcert the Irish 
Censorship by praising the books it bans. __ 

It is most important, nevertheless, to remember that 
this conflict between the fear of sex-attraction and the 
need of the civilised mind to think and talk about sex in 
order to achieve a rational attitude towards life as a whole, 
‘is endemic in every human community. It is inherent 
in human nature, Irish, English, Latin, Teutonic, modern, 
medieval, ancient, pre-historic. There is no need at all 
for either side to call the other side names, suggesting 
that all who are in favour of rational liberty for writers 
to deal with sex are under ‘foreign,’ ‘pagan’ or 
unChristian influences, or that all who oppose this liberty 
are obscurantists. It is a conflict for each individual 
to resolve for himself, for it goes on in his own mind 
whether he knows it or not. The less cocksure we all 
feel about our own particular solution, and about the 
utter-rightness of. the side on which we happen to be born, 
brought up in, or into, the more likely is the community 
to achieve the proper atmosphere for a rational solution 

of its own. 
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“ 


The best book ever written about the convent, ‘The Land of Spices.’ 


Sister Marietta Gable, O.S.B., in Preface to 
* These Are People (Sheed and Ward, 1943). 


In this (preface) a novel by an Irishwoman, which our own censorship 
bans, is described as ‘ the best book ever written about the convent.’ How 
could a Catholic critic describe such writing in such terms? 


Hugh de Blacam in The Irish Monthly, February, 1944. 


SouPERS. 


With regard to the reinforced condemnation of Catholic students attend- 
ing, without episcopal permission, courses in Trinity College, a letter at 
present on view on the U.C.D. notice board is of interest. It is from the 
manager of the Trinity College luncheon buffet to the S.R.C. of U.C.D., 
and says that the increasing number of U.C.D. students using the Trinity 
College luncheon buffet has made it necessary to introduce a further restric- 
tion of the time in which the buffet is open to guests. 

| Trish Times, March 2nd, 1944. 


QvaLiFicaTions ? 


I should like to make a few suggestions to the Minister in this connection. 
I congratulate him on the appointment of Mr. Brennan as Director of 
Radio Eireann. Mr. Brennan is a good friend of mine and was one of 
the best Gaelic footballers and stepdancers in this country. He is not a 
member of this House. | = 


Mr. O’Donnell, T.D., in Dail Eireann, 9/11/1943. 
Official Reports, Vol. g1. No. 6 (cols. 1762-1763). 


‘Tus 13 Mein Own, Mein Native Lanp!’ 


To ensure that all students should enter the College with a really good 
knowledge of Irish and to ensure that there should be no diversion of 
students to Trinity College, that little bit of England set in the heart of 
Dublin, or to other foreign universities, the Government should establish 
a special State-supervised University entrance examination which all 
students desiring to go either to the National or Trinity would have to 
pass and which children of Irish citizens attending or desiring to attend 
foreign Universities would also be required to pass, under penalty of one 
year’s extra Military or Labour-Corps Service on their return home. | 


~The Leader, March 4th, 1944. 


THE EEL 
By D. J. O’SULLIVAN, 


TNAYBREAK. Paudeen Rue walked down the island 

strand, an old meal-bag slung across his shoulders. 

He was going to search the crab-holes along the 
Nose of Mullan. They could only be approached at dead 
low spring-tide as it was now. He required the crabs to 
bait his fishing-hooks. When he came to Scairt-a-~Gliomac ~ 
(the Rock of the Lobster) he went down on his knees on 


the outer edge of the three-feet-deep sandy-bottomed — | 


semi-circular basin of water enclosing the cone-shaped 
rock. He peered into the half-curtained slit yawning 
backwards like a dog’s open mouth beneath the limpet- 
studded cone. In the tenebrous light of early morning 
it: was hard to see clearly. He peered closer. Something 
moved inside. He could not make out what it was, and 
hardly liked the idea of putting in his hand to investigate. 
It was all right to put in one’s hand to catch a crab. They 
clung to the rock and had to be pulled out by sheer force ; 
but with a lobster it was different. He waited. A fistful 
of amber light thrown from the red-breasted horizon 
played its fingers over the ruffled pool. Nigrid seaweed- 
shadows shimmered across its. quartzite-decotated sides. 
-Pellucid shrimps, disturbed by tiny camouflaged blenny- 
fish. darting hither and thither, swam backwards or side-" 
ways with short snapping hinge-like jerks. Sea-anemones 
of many hues waved their flower-shaped tentacles, and a 
hermit-crab went around in search of a home, fitting itself 
into various-empty winkle shells like a lady fitting on hats. 

‘Ha!’ Paudeen said at last, dropping the meal-bag and 
talking to himself: ‘Ha! ’Tisn’t a lobster or a crab. 
"Tis a bloody eel !’ 3 

The eel saw him at that moment and squeezed further 
into the hole. It made a deep gurgling, squelching, 
sucking sound with the pressure of its slimy body. Its 
savage little eyes glinted fixedly in the gloom of its sur- _ 
roundings like stars on a frosty night. It showed its white 
razor-edged teeth, and kept ferociously flicking the single 
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‘ fighting-whisker’’ hanging from its chin. The two air- 
chambers over its gills, by which it breathed when out of 
water, pumped air in and out convulsively like the rubber 
bellows of an oxygen apparatus delivering gas to a half- 
drowned man. | 

‘Paudeen’ took a jack-knife from one of his trousers’ 
pockets. ‘The blade was stiff so that he had to pull it 
open with his teeth. Instinctively he drew the back of 


the blade between his lips, slobbering it with spittle to 


lubricate the steel. The blade winked whitely as he took ” 
it from his mouth. — | 

At this the eel drew back further, but was unable to 
conceal its head. 

Paudeen struck. The blade slithered along the eel’s 
flat bony forehead without going very deep. It drew 
blood. The eel went fighting mad. Its long black and 
_ white sinuous body became convulsed into a rippling, 
twisting, heaving, turbulent mass of muscular flesh. 
Suddenly it shot into the open like a rocket, and landed _ 
with a mighty splash in the middle of the pool. Here 


it commenced to race round and round at express speed, 


lifting its snout, flicking its tail, and sending pearly showers 
of atomized spray in all directions. 3 

Paudeen stood up to get clear of the flying spray. His 
foot slipped and he fell. His trousers became soaked on — 
the wet seaweed and stuck to his behind. He cursed, 
and catching the irritating cloth between his fingers pulled 
it away from his flesh. 

By now the eel had partially got over its first fright. 
_It nosed its way the full length of the pool, turned, shot 
across to the opposite side, formed a nought, a figure of 
eight, a true-lover’s knot, and then shot away once more. 

Paudeen watched. He knelt on the edge of the pool 
again, putting the meal-bag under his knees. He leaned 
over. As the ebon streak passed close he made another 
slash at it. This time the blade cut deep behind the left 
fin, severing the lateral line of the ‘ steering’ vein’ that 
runs from head to tail of the fish. Now the eel lost all 
sense of direction. It thrashed around wildly with its 
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mouth agape, its eyes staring frenziedly. The more it 


thrashed the redder the water became with its blood. 


Paudeen was delighted : : : 

‘Ha! Be me sowl, wan more slash an’ I have ye !’ 

But the eel was far from being done. It had been in 
worse predicaments since its larval days when as a trans- 
parent, thtee-inch elver it fed on microscopic organisms 
three thousand miles away near the Bermudas. | 

It sank to the bottom of the pool. Here it remained 
motionless, concealed in the turgid, deepening rufescent 
water. | 
Paudeen was puzzled for a moment, but, only for a 
moment. Reaching out, he pulled three or four “ boot- 
laces ’—the long brown, twine-like weed which grows in 
such sheltered places. Making a running noose on one 
end of the strongest ‘ lace’ he commenced to fish the pool. 

As he fished he was conscious of a faint sizzling sound. 
It came from a bed of barnacles. He knew that the open 
top of each shell was guarded by a set of tiny sliding doors, 
and it was the restless creaking of the myriads of hinges 
on these little doors that he was listening to. It was a 
pleasant sound on the quiet morning air, and he enjoyed 
it. At last the noose slid under and over the eel’s head. 
Paudeen took the weight cautiously. As the weed became 
taut the eel moved. It darted away, wrenched and whirled. 
Paudeen heaved. 

The eel broke water, lashing out in all directions. A 


‘quick flick of the wrist and it was landed. The noose 


snapped. Paudeen made a wild grab. But he might as 
well have tried to catch a moonbeam as the eel writhed 
all over the place. It wound itself around his arms and 
his legs. It straightened out and glided between his knees. 
It stood on its head and on its tail. It wormed on its 
middle and on its back. It shivered and shook. It did 
the most amazing things. It exhausted Paudeen, as seized 
with fury he glaumed and cursed and sweated. | 

Then it rolled into the sea, and doing erratic right-hand 
turns, it swam frantically until it became lost in the | 


friendly deep. 
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PERSONAL | 
AN THOLOGIES—8 
By MONK GIBBON 
Y personal anthology ? _ Sur which volume 
Volume one is not for general circulation, in 


fact not for circulation at all. Language is 
finite, as AX pointed out to Frank O’Connor, and our 


= delight in a poem—or, he might have added, a piece of 


music—is something to be treated with respect, lest we — 


wear it threadbare. What moves us most profoundly 


is the last thing that we feel inclined to trumpet to the 


world, for by doing so we may destroy part of its enchant- 
ment for us. O’Connor’s own translation of ‘ Kilcash’ 


is an example. When I first discovered it I rushed about 


book in hand to read it aloud to my friends, but after a 
certain number of readings I decided that their gain might 
ultimately be my loss. Browning’s “ May and Death”’ 


‘is another example where one might hesitate to endanger 


the poignancy of the original impression, or to make 
mechanical what was spontaneous. All that need be said 
of Volume One is that it contains prose as well as poetry, 
a good deal of Plotinus and of Plato, a number of poems 
from the Greek Anthology, more than one passage from 
the Bible and from the Sacred Books of the East, and 
perhaps half a dozen lyrics of the sort I have described. 
_ Volume Two seems more promising. It touches me 
less intimately ; its contents will be too familiar to many. 
To-morrow and to-morrow and to-morrow 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 
To the last syllable of recorded time. 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle ! 
Life's but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 
“And then is heard no more; it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 
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Poetry as weighted as this with the tragic sense of 
mortality shows little sign of finite limitation, and can 
remain with one for a lifetime. It is rock. It is marble. 


‘Perhaps the audience which thronged the Elizabethan — 


theatre, or the theatre in Athens, went in the hope of 
“carrying away some line oy memorable and which 
_ would wear as well. 

A great deal of eee is weatherproof. 


: Ha then, what's great, what's noble, 
We'll do it after the high Roman fashion 
And make death proud to take us— 


The expense of spirit in a waste fs shame 
Is lust in action: 


_ Never, never, never, never, never. 


Dramatic poetry has this advantage that the dramatic | 


element, the play, the occasion give the lines their context 
in memory, though actually of these three quotations 
_ one is from a sonnet and its occasion in my mind a printed 


lecture by Quiller Couch. Poetry that we have heard | 
read aloud well has the same advantage. 


As a boy | 
used to rejoice when my uncle, Arthur Meredith, could 
be persuaded to chant Tennyson’s ‘In the Valley of 
Cauteritz ’ to me. I had the vaguest inkling as to what 
this eight-line poem was about; indeed I am not sure 
that by some process of association I had not got it into 
my head that it was another battle poem, about the Crimean 
War. The Valley of Cauteritz sounded the sort of place 
‘where there was bound to be a battle sooner or later. 
But meaning was irrelevant when I heard my uncle, with 
an almost prophetic fervour and resonance of voice roll 
forth that splendid succession of ‘alls.’ The ‘words 
seemed like the echo of some mountain waterfall, some- 
thing inherent in nature, and at the same time a personal 
and moving experience. 

I quote it in full :— 
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All along the valley, stream that flashest white, 
Deepening thy voice with the deepening of the night, 
All along the valley, where thy waters flow 

I walk’d with one I loved two and thirty years ago. 
All along the valley, while I walk'd to-day 

The two and thirty years were a mist that rolls away ; 
For all along the valley, down the rocky bed 

Thy living voice to me was as the voice of the dead, 
And all along the valley, by rock and cave and tree, 
The voice of the dead was a living voice to me.* 


In the same way Tennyson was soon to wake in me a 
mood of nostalgic regret with his ‘ Tears Idle Tears,’ or 
to carry me away to Italy and to Catullus with his : 

“¥ 


Row us out from Dezenzano, to your Sirmione row ! 
So they rowed and then we landed— O venusta Sirmio !’ 
There to me thro’ all the groves of olive in the summer glow... 


Arthur Meredith belonged to a generation that could 
chant poetry for hours on end, Greek, Latin, English. 
One had merely to say, Swinburne, and Swinburne it 
would be for the next half hour, or hour if one wished. 
I have no such store in memory myself. I doubt if I 
could produce a hundred lines unless I were allowed to 
include some of my own. Only one modern poem, 
' Flecker’s ‘’To a Poet a Thousand Years Hence,’ struck 
me instantly with such delight that, when I met it first, | 
quoted in the pages of Jrish Life, I felt obliged to memorise 
‘it there and then; there, being a military hospital in 
Dublin ; and then, the autumn of 1917 during the last 
war. | 


* Tt was not until long after that I found in Harold Nicholson’s 
‘’Tennyson’ the true explanation; how Tennyson had walked — 
through the valley once with his friend Arthur Hallam and how | 
years later, returning to the same spot, his companion, young Dakyns, | 
had the tact presently to drop behind, and to leave him to his 
inspiration, with this result. . 


— 
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I who am dead a thousand years, 
And wrote this sweet archaic song, 

Send you my words for messengers 
The way I shall not pass along. 


I care not if you bridge the seas, 
Or ride secure the cruel sky, 

Or build consummate palaces 
Of metal or of masonry. 


But have you wine and music still, 
And statues and a bright-eyed love, 
And foolish thoughts of good and ill, 
And prayers to them who sit above ¢ 


How shall we conquer? Like a wind 
That falls at eve our fancies blow, 
And old Maeonides the blind 
Said it three thousand years ago. 


O friend unseen, unborn, unknown, 
Student of our sweet English tongue, 
- Read out my words at night, alone: 
I was a poet, 1 was young. 


Since I can never see your face, 

And never shake you by the hand, 

I send my soul through time and space, 
To greet you. You will understand. 


‘My personal anthology contains a good deal of Flecker, 
just as it contains plenty of Yeats and of AZ. In the 


case of A! the pleasure given by the poem is rather as - 


though a curtain had been suddenly drawn and one looked 
through a window on to some light-irradiated landscape. 
That landscape is always the landscape of A‘’s mind 
and. of his spiritual apprehensions, and the pleasure given 
- is so personal and so intimate that I feel his work belongs 
more properly to Volume One. If the tragic inevitability 
of certain lines in Shakespeare act as a sort of catharsis of 


the soul, ZZ to me is like a hillside spring, bubbling up, | 


_ fresh, thirst-quenching, a reminder always that the golden 
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age still exists, somewhere for every child, and, in some — 


degree, for every adult, who refuses to forget his spiritual — 
nature. - 


I know when I come to my own immortal, I will find there 
In a myriad instant all that the wandering soul found fatr, 
Empires that never crumbled, and thrones all glorious yet, 
And hearts ere they were broken, and eyes ere they were wet. 


Quite a number of pages in my anthology would be. 
_ given to the translation which Thomas Bodkin made some 
years ago of modern French poets. It is snobbery to 
think that a translator can never produce a genuine 

"creative ’ work of art. Most translations of poetry are 
like. artificial paper flowers, but the inspired translator 
exists. He had a hand in the Authorised Version of the 
Bible. Scott Moncriefft’s translation of Proust is a work 
that might almost challenge its original. In verse he is 
rarer, But Bodkin’s translations, printed opposite the 
French, in a book which was one of the best Maunsel 
ever published, read with the ease and inevitability of 
poetry which owes nothing to another man’s thought ; 
and yet are remarkably faithful. 

Here is his version of ‘ I] va Neiger,’ by eck Jammes. 


IT WILL SNOP. 


I recollect last year: ’t will snow in a few days. 
I recollect my griefs last year beside the blaze. ~ 
If asked: What troubles you ? TI could but say: 
nothing, nothing at all: yet go away. 


I meditated smiich last year in my own room, 

while out-of-doors the snow fell heavy through the gloom. 
It came to naught: and I remember how < 
I smoked a briar, amber-tipped, as now. 


Day in, day out, my chest of ancient oak smells ‘rare. 
But I was dull, indeed, for things stood as they were, 
and did not change 2D pose 

fo grow so weary of the things one knows. 
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Why do we think and talk? . Is it not very strange ? 
Look how our tears, those kisses that we interchange, 
though dumb, are understood ;_ and friendly feet 

sound sweeter far than words, however sweet. 


They have baptised the stars, and have not taken heed, 
when dealing out their names, that stars have no such need. 
The jigures that foreshow, through some far night, 

the comet’s path, can never force its flight. 


And now, where are my erik my old griefs of last year ? 

I scarcely can recall. If one should enter here 

within my. room and ask: What troubles you? - 
I'd answer: nothing, leave me quiet: do! | 


Does anyone seriously contend that abstract poetty; | 
the poetry of subjectivity, is going to wear as well as this °* — 
What fuses into poetry of any sort, even the cerebral kind, 
is emotion, even the emotion of anger ; and by scorning 
emotion, of by reducing it to quasi-scientific terms so that 
it ceases to be emotion, a particular school of poets have 
put gowns and mortar boards and spectacles on their 
‘Muses and sent them to Cambridge to study. — 


* Here is Auden quoted by an admiring critic in The World 
Review : 


All real unity commences 

In consciousness of differences 
That all have wants to satisfy 
And each a power to supply 


with this comment by the critic :.‘ This is of course very much the 
same thing as the technique used by the psychoanalysts to overcome 
the neurotic isolation of the Ego and to bring it into harmony with 
the other parts of the personality.” Even with these illuminating 
marginalia I find it hard to believe that this particular quatrain Is 
much better than Thomas Tupper, though couched in semi- 
metaphysical jargon and furnished with the backing of Freud, 
Auden of course can write much better than iat 
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economy and chemistry as an alternative to Helicon. 
And there they remain. : 
I attack the subjectivists and the subjectivists I am 
sure would attack the Third Volume of my anthology. 
Indeed I expose myself unnecessarily by quoting from it 
at all. For it is an informal affair. It exists in actual 
fact, in a limp black-covered notebook in which I jot down 
anything which has taken my fancy in passing. Most 
of its contents are prose but there is some poetry. I am 
bound to say that when I return to it now it does not make 
me feel that first impressions are always infallible. Trifles 
can please us, but bring the trifle into too close proximity 
with work of a serious nature and it rings a little hollow. 
In fact the acid test of bad or mediocre poetry is probably 
to read it immediately after genuinely great poetry, when 
the effect is rather like passing from bright sunlight into 
a lamplit room with shoddy furnishings. And yet, the 
lamplit room, by association, or for sentimental or other 
reasons, often pleases us. | 


You are the flower that in my garden grows; 
Not here with cypress, Fudas-tree and rose, 
But in a northern garden far away; 
There gladsome nightingales sing loud all day, 
There the sweet lilac grows, so white in hue, 
So lovely and so simple; so like you. 


What else in my black book can I quote to give some idea. 
of my tastes in poetry? I find a dozen verses from 
Powys Mathers’ Black Tulips, a free rendering of the 
11th century Sanskrit Chauraspan-Chasika. They seemed 
to me when I copied them out a magnificent example of 
_ Hindu erotic poetry. But I would blush to quote them 
here, and my blush would be more the blush of the critic 
than of the moralist, perhaps because, out of their context 
—the poem is a long one—they have a false effect. In 
the same way I blush a little, though not much—as though | 
discovering that my taste in literature has a slightly luscious, 
as well as an austere side to it—when I include this. 
Rossetti version of a sonnet by Boccaccio. | 


%, 
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OF THREE GIRLS AND THEIR TALK. 


By a clear well, within a little field 
Full of green grass and flowers of every hue, 
Sat three young girls, relating (as I knew) 
Their loves. And each had twined a bough to shield 
Her lovely face ; and the green leaves did yield 
The golden hair their shadow; while the two — 
Sweet colours mingled, both blown lightly through © 
With a soft wind for ever stirred ana still’d. 
After a little while one of them said, 
(I heard her) ‘ Think! If, ere the next hour struck 
Each of our lovers should come here to-day, 
Think you that we would fly or feet afraid ?# 
To whom the others answered, "From such luck 
A girl would be a fool to run away.’ 


As envoi, I must quote one more translation from 


Thomas Bodkin’s book—Poétes eae Ernest 
Raynaud : 


FORGOTTEN POETS 


Poets unknown, forgotten long ago, 

Dark multitudes on whom fame never looks, 
Sometimes along the sad, bare quays I go 
Searching with greed, old boxes for your books. 


I am rewarded when a noble line 

Steps out to meet me, trumpeting a loud 
And lordly greeting. Glad I am and proud 
To see it flout fell Destiny’s design. ° 


O roses wan, by weariness disdained, 
O languid laurels steeped in gloom, 

_ Often beneath the lamp, when daylight waned, 
One of my tears has made you bloom! 


This series will conclude with Personal Anthologies—9g, 
by Michael Burke. 
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‘THE CRAFT OF THE | 
SHORT STORY | 
By SEAN O FAOLAIN 


4—InsTEAD OF PLor 


N my first article I suggested that the least. important 
thing ini a short-story is the story itself, the anecdote, 
fable, yarn, incident, or plot: let us call it what we 

will. I did not, however, suggest that this incident or 
anecdote or plot is of no value. That would be very 
foolish : many fine stories have been written which are 
borne along on the impetus of sheer incident, and in my 
last article I gave one such example, Stevenson’s story, 


“The Sire de Maletroit’s Door.’ But since some of the 


finest of short-stories contain very little in the way of 
anecdote it 1s equally evident that anecdote is not essential. 
In brief, the point is that in those stories which do contain 
anecdote this anecdote appears to be no more than a 
vessel or vehicle to contain the ultimate thing which the 
author wishes to say. To put it at its crudest, the anecdote 
illustrates the author’s point. = ) 
One recognises, however, that while this is true it 
would be very poor literary criticism to let the matter 


rest there. After all, whatever else art does, the one 


abiding thing about it is that it does entertain: it gives” 
an almost physical pleasure. Otherwise it would be 
arguable that no intellectual idea is expressed in a work 
of art, even in the greatest works of art, that could not 
be expressed elsewhere by men who have never pretended 
that they were artists. What art has over, let us say, 
philosophy or history is that it gives us more sensuous 
pleasure than any other form of human expression. So | 
that if we were totally to remove -from the short-story 

such things as surprise, suspense, invention, climax, — 
contrivance, narrative, action, or adventure—in_ short 
if we were to remove totally all the things that are popularly 
implied by the word ‘ plot,’ or the word ‘ anecdote,’ we 
should kill an esserttial part of the pleasure of the short- 
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story : and as a matter of experience the modern high- 
brow development of the short-story has, by going too 
far on these lines, all too-often resulted in a kind of solemn 
or dull essay from which the public very naturally turns 
away in boredom to the reliable formulas of Mr. Edgar 
Wallace or Mr. Peter Cheyney. | 

We must not let dull modern stories deceive us. Dull 
short-stories are not dull because they have not got 
anecdote. They are dull and boring only because -the 
writer is dull and boring and never should be trying to 
write at all. Far better a good rattling yarn, with a slick 
quick twist of its tail, a smart plot and a whipcrack ending 
to those tiresome pretenders. However, we are not 
concerned with dull writers :. we are concerned only with 
story-tellers from whom people do get genuine pleasure : 
and the fact is that without conventional ‘ plot’ there are 
writers who give us much greater pleasure than we ever 
get from concocters of anecdotes, however ingenious 
these may be. - | 3 

The question then is: ‘What have those modern 
story-tellers put instead of those things which we associate 
with plot and anecdote? By what do they replace surprise, 
invention, fancy, climax, contrivance, suspense, narrative, 
action, adventure, and so forth? Or, as | have reduced 
it, perhaps over-simplified it, for the title of this article, 
‘© What comes instead of plot?”’’ I think the truth 1s 
that the short-story has not dispensed with any of these 
things. I think that if we read a dozen stories by acknow- 
ledged masters of the short-story we will find thém all 
there: but that their nature has been completely changed. 
There is adventure, but it is now an adventure of the mind. 
There is suspense, but it is less a nervous suspense than 
an emotional or even intellectual suspense. ‘There is 
surprise, and plenty of it ; but it is no longer the surprise 
of the man who opens a door and finds that a corpse falls 
out, but the surprise of a’ man who opens a cupboard 
and finds that a skeleton falls out. There is climax, but 
it is not the climax of the woman-who discovers her lost 
jewels in the hat-box but the climax of the woman who — 
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discovers her lost happiness in a memory. ‘There is 
contrivance, but it is not the contrivance of the gangster 
who deceives his enemy, but of the citizen who deceives 
his friend. A great .stock-scene in the old-fashioned 


stories of adventure is when the hero unmasks the villain. — 


It has become a stock-scene in the modern short-story 
when the author unmasks the hero: or it is one of the 
commonest themes of Tchekov when the hero unmasks 
himself. 

- For all these things some incident is, of course, neces- 
sary : one of the best definitions ever given of the technique 
of fiction is that action reveals character, and that character 
demonstrates itself in action—and action is only another 
word for incident. But incident now is merely a trigger 
—a tiny piece of mechanism which explodes a gigantic 


projectile that smashes some facade, or explodes in turn 


‘some concentration of laughter, fancy, tragedy, or delight. 


And while we enjoy the external scenes of action, as in 


a play, and find therein all the natural pleasure of their 
vivid and rounded reality, yet it is surely not the mechanism 
we enjoy but the total effect. | : 
Let us take an extended example. There is a short 
story by Tchekov called The Chorus Girl. It has all the 


things that any story with an anecdote has ; yet, in the 
old, accepted sense of the word, it cannot surely be said 


to have a plot. | 
I will give it in full since it is very short. 


The Chorus Girl, By Anton Tchekov 

One day when Pasha was younger and prettier and 
when her voice was firmer, Nikolay Petrovitch Kolpakov, 
her lover, was sitting in the front room of her summer 


bungalow. It was exhaustingly hot and stifling. Kolpakov, 


who had just had lunch, with a bottle of cheap port, felt 
irritable, bored,.and unwell. He was waiting for the 
heat of the day to pass so that he might go for a walk. 
Suddenly he heard a ring at the door. Kolpakov, who 
had his coat off and was in his slippers, jumped up and 
looked inquiringly at Pasha, | 


- 
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‘Oh,’ said the chorus-girl, ‘ it’s just the postman or one 


of the girls.’ 
Now, Kolpakov did not mind being found by the post- 


man or by one of the other girls, but he prudently took 


his ‘coat and went into the next room while Pasha ran 
_ to open the door. To her astonishment there stood in 
the doorway not the postman or a girl-friend but an 


unknown woman. She was young and beautiful, was 


dressed fashionably and to all appearances she was a lady. 
‘ Wot ’yer want ?’ asked Pasha. 


‘he lady did not answer at once. Her mouth ees | 


and she tried in vain to speak. 
‘Is my husband here?’ she asked at last and raised 
- her tear-dimmed eyes to Pasha. 
‘Your ’usband?’ whispered Pasha, and she suddenly 
_ became so frightened that her hands and feet turned cold. 
‘Wot ’usband ?’ 
_‘ My husband. Nikolay Petrovitch Kolpakov.’ 
‘“N-n-no! I don’t know any ‘’usband.’ 
A minute passed in silence. 


‘So you say he is not here?’ the-lady asked, smiling 


oddly. 
‘ ]-I-I don’t cee 00 you ’re arskin’ abaht.’ 
‘You horrid, mean, low creature,’ the stranger muttered. 
‘Yes, yes, you are. | am very, very glad that at last | 
can tell you what I think of you.’ 

Pasha felt that she produced an unpleasant impression 
on this lady in black, and she felt ashamed of her fat pink 
cheeks, the pock-mark on her nose, and the bang of hair 
on her forehead that never could be combed back. And 
it seemed to her that if she-had been slim, and had had 
no powder on her face, she could have concealed the fact 
that she was not ‘respectable ” and need not have felt 
ashamed. 


‘Where is my husband ?’ the lady went on. ‘ Though 


I don’t care whether he’s here or not. -All I want to’ — 


tell you is that the money has been missed. They’re 
looking for Nikolay Petrovitch. They’re going to arrest 
him. And it is all your doing !’ 
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_ Pasha was so frightened she could not understand. 

‘I tell you he’ll be caught and arrested to-day,’ said 
the lady with a sob of resentment and anger. ‘J know 
who has got him into this awful position. You! You 
low, cheap creature. You! You loathsome, mercenary 


slut! And I can do nothing about it! Do you hear 


me, you hussy? I’m helpless. You have more power 


over him than I have. But there is a God to defend me 


and my children. Godseesall. He’sjust. He'll punish 
you for every tear of mine. For all my sleepless nights. 


The time will come when you'll think of me... . 


‘But I know nuffink abaht all this, madam,’ cried 
Pasha and she burst out crying. 

‘You’ re lying,’ cried the lady, and her eyes flashed 
angrily. ‘I know all about you. I’ve known you for 


along time. I know that for the last month you’ve been 
_ Spending every single day with him.’ 


: Well, then, wot of it? Wotofit? I’vea great many 
visitors ‘ere. I don’t force any of them to come. He’s | 
free to do what he likes.’ 

‘Listen! I tell you that they’ve discovered that the 
money is missing. He has embezzled money at the 
ofice. For the sake of a creature like you. .. , For 
your sake he has actually committed a crime. Listen ! 
You can have no principles. You live simply to hurt 
other people. That’s your gospel. But I can’t imagine 
that you've fallen so low that you have no trace at all of 
human eels left in you. He has a wife. He has his 


= ¢hildren. - <: Hf he’s condemned and sent into exile — 


we shall starve, the children and I. Can you understand 
that much? Still there is one chance of saving him 
and all of us from poverty and disgrace. If I take them 
nine hundred roubles to-day they won't prosecute. Only 
nine hundred roubles ?’ 

‘Wot nine hundred roubles?’ Pasha whispered. ‘ I- 
I don’t know wot you’re talking abaht. I haven’t taken it.’ 

“Tam not asking you for nine hundred roubles! You 
have no money. I don’t want your money! I’m asking 
you for something else. Men usually give expensive 


/ 
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presents to girls like you. Give me back the things my 
husband has given you.’ | | 

‘But ’e never gave me a present of anyfink !’ Pasha 
wailed, beginning to understand. 


‘Where is the money then? He has squandered his. 


own money, my money, other people’s money. What 
has become of it? Listen! Please! I beg you. | 
let myself go just now. I said a lot of nasty things to 


you. I apologise. You must hate me, I know, but (See 


you are capable of one spark of human sympathy put 
yourself in my place. I implore you to give me back 
those presents | ’ : 

‘Huh!’ said Pasha, shrugging her shoulders. ‘1 
would with pleasure. But God’s truth ’e never gave me 
a present of anything, I tell you. On my honour. Wait 
though—you’re right. ’E did give me one or two little 


things. Certainly, P’ll give them back, if you want 


them.’ 


* 


. And Pasha pulled out one of the drawers in the toilet- 


table and took out a rolled-gold bracelet and a narrow 
ring with a ruby. 

‘There you are.’ 

The lady flushed angrily. 

‘What are you trying to give me?’ she asked. ‘I’m 
not asking for charity. I want what doesn’t belong to 
you. For what you’ve taken advantage of your position 
to squeeze out of my husband, the poor fool. On Thursday 
last when I saw you with my husband at the harbour 
you were wearing expensive brooches and bracelets. It's 
no good your trying to play the innocent little lamb to me. 
I ask you for the last time. Will you give me the things 
or not?’ 


‘Ho, you’re certainly a cool customer! I tell you 


that except for that bracelet and this little ring I’ve never 


- geen a damn thing from your Nikolay Petrovitch. All 


’e ever brings me is sweet cakes. 

‘Sweet cakes! Hohoho! At home the children have 
nothing to eat but you have your sweet cakes. Do you 
absolutely refuse to give me back those presents ? ’ 


& “te: 
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Receiving no answer the lady put her: handkerchief 
up to her face and burst out sobbing. _ | 

“ What’s to be done? I implore you! You’ve plun- 
dered and ruined my husband. But think of the little 
children. The little children! What have the poor 


little children done to you?’ 


At that Pasha imagined a row of little children standing 
in the street crying with the hunger, and she too burst 


- into sobs. 


‘Wot cax I do? You say I’ma low woman and that 


_T’ve ruined Nikolay Petrovitch, but I tell you before God 


Almighty that I’ve ’ad nothing wotever from him. There’s 


only one girl in all our chorus who has.a rich friend. All 
the rest of us live from ’and to mouth, on bread and cheese. 


Nikolay Petrovitch is an ’ighly heducated, refined gentle- 
man, and I’ve made ’im welcome. We're bound to make 
the gentlemen welcome. That’s all.’ 

‘Task you for the things. Give me the things. Here 
I am crying, humiliating myself. If you like I will go 
down on my knees. Is that what you want ?’ 

Pasha shrieked and waved her hands. 

‘Very well. I will give you things. By all means ! 
Only they’re aot from Nikolay Petrovitch. I got them 
from other friends of mine, But don’t believe me if you 
don’t want to.’ 

Pasha now pulled out the upper drawer of the chest, 
took out a diamond brooch, a coral necklace, a few rings 
and bracelets and thrust them all on to the lady. — 

“Take them, if you want ’em. Only I’ve never ’ad 
anything from your ’usband. Take them and grow 
rich on ‘em. And if you are a lady, and are his wife, you 
ought to keep him to yourself. I should bloody well 
think so. I didn’t ask him to come here! ’E came of 
his own accord.’ 

Through her tears the lady scrutinised the articles and 
said : | 

‘ This isn’t everything. There won’t be five hundred 
roubles worth here.’ | 

At that Pasha impulsively flung out of the chest a gold 
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watch, a cigar-case, studs, and said, flinging up her 
hands : 

Sou ve got i ee | There’s not another thing. 
Search me.’ 

The lady gave a sigh. With trembling hands she 
twisted tthe baubles into her handkerchief and went off 
without a word, not even nodding her head. 

‘The door from the next room opened and Kolpakov 
walked in. He was pale, and as if he had swallowed 
something sour, and tears glistened in his eyes. Pasha 
pounced on him. 


‘Wot presents did you ever make me? When, do 


you mind me asking ?’ 

Kolpakov tossed his head. 

‘Presents. Pah! But, my God, she cried before you. 
She humbled herself.’ 

‘|’m asking you wot presents you ever made me |’ 

“Sle | “A Tady. So. pure. ‘So -proud. Ready to 
go down on her knees to a thing like you. And I brought 
her to this. I shall never forgive myself. Never. Go 


away, you slut! She’d have gone down on her knees to 


you | Oh, God forgive me !’ 

He dressed quickly, and contemptuously shoving Pasha 
on one side went out. : 

Pasha lay down and began to bawl. She was already 
regretting all her little treasures that she had given away 
so impulsively. Besides she felt hurt. And at that 
she remembered how, three years before, a business-man 
had beaten her for no apparent reason, and at that she 
bawled more loudly than before . . . 


That is the story. Could we say, by any stretch of. the 
accepted meaning of the word, that that story is a plot- 
story ! ? Yet, it has suspense, contrivance, climax, surprise, 
action, narrative. Let us, if necessary, call it a plot: but 
it is a plot in a quite new meaning of the word. And 
this is, indeed, the sum of that refinement which is the 
achievement of the modern story. The Chorus Girl 1s, 


incidentally, that typical Tchekov theme—the unmasking 
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theme. . It is not an exposure of villainy. We are left © 
wondering, rather, which character is at bottom the most | 
decent : forall three of these unhappy people have revealed, 
in this trigger-incident of the husband’s embezzlement, 
the admirable side of their natures—the loyalty of the 
wife, the impulsive generosity of the chorus-girl, even | 
the husband’s capacity for making some kind of honest — 
admission of his own weakness : though he is, obviously, 
here merely a foil to the two women and is, indeed, a type 
commonly unmasked and mocked by Tchekov. 

The modern adventure, then, is an adventure through 
the jungle of human-nature. Permanent relationships 


that human nature cannot deny, and cannot conceal, are 


found hidden away in the depths of the heart. Some 
incident, like the final act. of a play, is taken by the author, 
and with it he fires his rocket into the air, and things 


otherwise hidden in the darkness are for a moment revealed 
~ in the sizzling light.. If he is a pessimistic man with a 


sad view of human nature he will reveal the unpleasant 


‘things. It is necessary that we should remember them. 


If he is, like Tchekov, a born optimist, his little starlight 
crackling overhead will show us the better side of humanity. — 
It is necessary that we should never forget it. He makes 
no moral observation ; he leaves that to us. But if his 

incident had revealed none of these things he would have 


been like a child ringing the fire-alarm when there was. 


no fire. . 


This is the fourth in a series of articles on ‘ The 
Craft of the Short Story,’ of which the other three 
appeared in ‘fanuary, February, and March. 


ON REFORMING OUR 
LEGAL SYSTEM 
By A LAWYER ~ 
= I 


‘HIS region has been a sovereign state for over 
twenty years, and it may be a matter of surprise. 
that no real attempt has ever been made to set up 
a legal system which would be peculiarly our own and 
really adapted to the needs of the country. For, of course, 
our principles of law and method of administration are 
purely English, having been established firmly in this 
island many centuries back on the collapse of the old 
Gaelic order. Not that being English would be any 
objection as such—rather the contrary, for England has 
a long tradition of ‘ even-handed justice ’ and constitutional , 
freedom. But the English legal system has always been 
open to very grave objections. Liberal and Socialist writers 
have denounced it as an organ for the maintenance of the 
privileges of the wealthy and ruling class. Whether this 
be true or not, it would seem that the English method 
of the dispensing of justice with its slow ceremony and 
costly procedure, its love of precedent and its strong bias 
towards proprietary rights, was designed to fit within 
the framework of an aristocratic society. | 
The cost of litigation has been a standing grievance 
as well as something of a mystery, especially where the 
‘issues involved (although much may depend on them) are 
in themselves comparatively trivial, and, if freed from the 
tyranny of precedent, capable of easy solution. At present 
it is often alleged of the English system that the high cost 
of original litigation, and the ever present threat of appeal 
_ upon appeal, gives the wealthy corporation and the rich 
man an advantage, and clogs the effectual dispensing of 

justice, <6 . ) | 2 
It is argued also that up to very recently, and toa large 
extent even at present, entry and success in the profession, 
particularly the Bar, and the securing of the great prizes _ 
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on offer, were reserved for members of the wealthier class 
This allegation can, to a large extent, be justified. Again — 
Prof. H. J. Laski points out that the legal profession. 
has no direct connection with the teaching of law in the 
Universities, and charges it that it does not concern itself 
with research into or improvement of the material with 
which it is concerned. | 

Another objection frequently made’to the English 
system was the institution whereby the judicial office 
and the highest rewards in the profession were reserved 
as gifts for political supporters. In defence of this method 
of appointment it is urged that ‘it worked well,’ and 
that those men appointed were all efficient and scrupulous, 
and were safeguarded from partisanship by their immunity 
from removal. Certainly the English Bench has a long 
tradition of integrity and efficiency, and the tradition has 
been faithfully continued here. It was also said that the 
mere fact that a lawyer can interest a political party in his 
claims was in itself some evidence of ability.. But it does 
not follow, however, that because the persons appointed 
turn out to be efficient, the system of appointment is 
fair, ‘The English commentators have always criticised 
a system which in effect excludes from—of all things— 


the judicial office those men who are perhaps of the highest 


attainments, but who have. no political claims. In America, 
Russia, and elsewhere, Judges are elective, but, from 
what we know, the results are not altogether satisfactory. 
It might not be easy to devise a fair system of appoint- 
ment, but it is sometimes a matter of wonder that our 
patriots, who are so partial to removing statues and 
Coats of Arms, should have seen their way to embrace 


with avidity some of the worst features of the English 


regime. 
Il 


In 1921 the Twentysix Counties achieved independence, 
and in 1924 the. Legislature passed an Act—entitled the 
Courts of Justice Act—which by setting up new Courts 


- purported as far as possible to adapt the Courts and legal. 
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procedure of the old regime to the new conditions. One 


definitely new type of Court emerged—the District Court 
—which, sitting at frequent intervals in all parts, however 
remote, was presided over by a professional lawyer. This 
Court, with a jurisdiction limited to £25 in contract, 


proved itself to be inexpensive, expeditious and generally _ 


satisfactory. The legislators mercifully did not tinker with 
the idea of the unpaid magistrates, but adopted the 
stipendiary-lawyer method exclusively, and thus the ab- 
surdities and injustices of the ‘‘ People’s Court”’ system 
and ‘“‘bench of J.P.s”’ were swept away. Few people 
are designed by nature to be an unpaid magistrate, and 
an average Irishman least of all. 

A ‘Circuit Court of Justice’ was also established, 
in which, with a desire for decentralisation and the 
bringing of the law- to the people’s doors, the jurisdiction 
of the old County Court was raised at a bound from 
£50 to £300, and additional jurisdiction conferred in 
other directions. Things went wrong with this Circuit 
Court from the first. The sittings were awkwardly arranged, 
and not on the whole sufficiently frequent. ‘The Dublin 
Circuits got into a hopeless position, in which they were 
always almost two years in arrears with their work. 

Furthermore, a novel system of appeal was devised 
‘on the notes,’ i.e., on the shorthand notes of the evidence 
given at the trial, which included the finding of the presiding 
Judge, generally a long and elaborate argument—given 
with one eye on the notes available for the appeal—as 
to why he had come to his particular conclusion. The 
Circuit Courts, pending the making of rules, proceeded 
to function quite efficiently on an adaptation of the old 
simple County Court procedure, with a single exact 
| returnable day on the issue of the Civil Bill, and there 
- were no ‘pleadings.’ Unfortunately, in a spirit of not 
leaving well-enough alone, a new and grandiose system 
of Rules of Court was put into operation in 1931. These 
Rules, with their elaborate and circuitous system of 
pleadings and procedure, and their quite inflated scale of 
eosts, had one effect, and one - effect only—namely, in the 
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words of the lawyers themselves—of ‘killing litigation” 
Suggestions were made 4y the /awyers from time to time 


to have the costs reviewed and tentative suggestions were 
made to abolish the system of pleadings—quite unsuited 
to the petty causes of the Irish countryside—and to revert 
to the simple County Court procedure, but without success. 

The net result of the new Rules and of the system of 
so-called appeal (which had the additional de-merit of being 
very costly) was that very few litigants appealed at all. If 
there is to be litigation, an Irish peasant likes to have his 
say in open Court, and is not satisfied with the rather 
academic hearing ‘ on the notes’ by two Judges in far-away 
Dublin. The litigants preferred to cut their losses or put 
up. with their indignities. But a worse result was that the 
Circuit Judges, knowing that the chances of an appeal 
being taken were slight, and the chances of their decision 


being interfered with on appeal were slighter still, became 


in some instances possibly somewhat arrogant-and care- 
free. This system of appeal has now been swept away 
and a return made to the old Assize governing system of 
Courts of Appeal, in which the evidence is taken viva voce. 
Nevertheless, as a fact, litigation in the Circuit Court has 
of recent years declined by one half. People will say it is, 
indeed,.a good thing that the Irish at last are becoming 
less contentious and litigious ; but, on the other hand, 
it may mean that wrongs go unremedied or injustice 
becomes a chronic evil because people cannot risk the 
costs and trouble of proceedings in the Circuit Court. 


Ill 


All Law is founded upon justice, or, more precisely, on’ 
what we now call ‘ Equity,’ which in the Roman juris- 
prudence was deemed to be a sort of mathematical equation 
of right with right, analogous to the physical laws of the 
Universe. If this is so, the fundamentals of all law are. 
the same. There is no such thing as English Law or 
Irish Law, or even Roman Law. That to which we apply 
these terms is the corpus of modifications introduced: by - 
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place and procedure upon the principles. Those who 
have a taste for such things may, if they wish, work out 
what these principles are and what their origin. Our 
system being the English variant, the fundamentals are 
often referred to as the Common Law, and are considered 
to be a sort of collection of maxims, existing from ‘time 
immemorial.’ a = 

Some of these are quite plausible, as, for instance, that 
you cannot publish a libel or use your property to damage 
that of another; some are quite unintelligible, as that 
which says a husband is liable for this wife’s torts—as if 
she were an animal, fere nature. ‘The gaps and inequalities 
in this ancient system were patched and filled up by the 
growth of another—a kind of rival corpus—known as 
Equity. - 

For a long time Law and Equity struggled with one 
another like two rival theatrical managers, until at length, 
for mutual benefit—as often happens in the world of 
the theatre—they fused and became one concern. Ass © 
nothing more than ancient principles were certain (except 
what the Legislature had attempted, not always success- 
fully, to declare certain), each new set of circumstances 
or facts in a cause had to be newly debated, and, unless 
some precedent could be found, it had, as it were, an 
equal chance. Thus arose that great institution in English 
applied law known as Precedent, and the English law 
became as dependent on a Precedent as did a higher 
Civil Servant. Thus it may now happen that what some 
Court decided in Rutlandshire in the time of Edward VI 
_ may govern a present dispute between two farmers about 
a bit of bog in County Mayo. | 

And then, of course, there are the ‘fictions.’ John 
Stuart Mull, in a well known passage in Utilitarianism, 
refers in derision to a certain system of Philosophy as 
being ‘as full of fictions as the English Law and as full 
of mysteries as Theology.’ Why these ‘fictions’ are 
retained no one can reasonably explain, for they frequently 
serve to work an injustice. But the English, however, — 
love their fictions. They maintain, for instance, that the 
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King could legally sell the British fleet as a going concern 
in the market, adding, as a sort of afterthought, that he 
could not in practice do so. : 

To give an example: In our every day law one of the 
most celebrated of these fictions is, perhaps, that relating 
to the well known action for seduction. Everyone knows 
that the real cause. of this action is that a bad man has 
seduced the fair daughter of the house, and she has borne 
him a child. For this depredation the community considers 
he should be made pay. (The action has nothing to do 
with his liability for the maintenance of the child.) One 
might have thought that the girl-mother could bring a 
simple action against her despoiler; but, no, she is— 
another fiction—a consenting party to the tort and cannot 
sue her undoer, any more than one prize fighter could 
bring an action against his fellow because he clouted him. 
The law, therefore, invents a ‘fiction’ that the girl living 
in her father’s house is giving him service and he (the 
father) may sue for the loss of such service arising from 
the confinement. 7 

If the girl has a job, then the ‘ master’ can sue for the © 
loss of service. If she is neither living at home nor in 
a job, then nobody at all can sue, and the bad man escapes 
scot free. This, indeed, frequently happens, and in this 
fictitious action all kinds of technical difficulties may arise 
which render the action costly and may operate for the 
benefit of the defendant. All this is because the law is too 


squeamish and too ridden with form and precedent to — 


_ declare what is really intended—namely, that a girl is 
entitled to compensation because by the machinations of 
some man she 1s beguiled and seduced. The law prefers 
its fictions. (Though curiously enough no ‘fiction’ will 
make it say that the man is entitled to any consideration 
when e is seduced.) The above has been dealt with in © 
‘some detail because it 1s an instance of the adherence 
to fiction which may cause difficulty and injustice. 
But it is really in the principles relating to the ownership 
of property that the law displays its full fatuity. The 
* English law of property was founded on the feudal system, 
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and its provisions were designed not to secure a man in 


his ownership of the land, or to provide him with ease — 


of transfer, but to ensure that the King could always 
have a supply of men to hold the Barons in check, or to 
lead off in fight against the Infidel. As a result of this 


and of many attempts at evasion, a grotesque system of 


conveyancing grew up, full of complexities and evasions, 
of ancient terms and fictions, the whole couched in an 
antique jargon which no layman could understand, and 
“which-was not always fully understood by the lawyers. 
The transfer of property, which should, in all sense, 
be a simple and free matter in a society which worshipped 
the idea of private property, was surrounded with difficulty 
and expense. Notwithstanding the English love for antique 
makebelieve, this obsolete system became, in the end, 
a mess which even the Englishman could not stomach. 
So by a composite Act in 1924 the entire feudal system, 
as the foundation of a system of landholding, was swept 
away, and a more rational system substituted. This had, 
of course, already been done in all other countries in 


_ Europe and in America, where the law of property and 


the methods of conveyancing are simple and _ straight- 
forward. 


Only one country still maintains the feudal system - 


- as the basis of its law of property and system of property 
holding and conveyancing, and retains for its convey- 
ancing the language of ancient chivalry and the Troubadours 
—that country is Eire. . . . And what is the effect? It 


means, for one thing, that our students of law must spend __ 


a year or more endeavouring to make up all this ancient 
law with its Feoffments, its Disentailers and Contingent 
Remainders, not as an academic survival, but as a thing 
of living and practical value. It means that every time 
a piece of freehold land is legally transferred in Eire 
it is done by virtue of a Statute enacted by Henry VIII 
the better to facilitate that Monarch to grab the property 
of the English monasteries ! =e 
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Is there no way in which these anomalies and others 
could be removed and our legal system simplified ? Granted 
careful and expert handling, a Special Commission or 
Legal Academy could probably do much in this direction. 
It-was, in fact, recently stated in the newspapers that the 
Department of Justice has the whole matter at present 
under review. But a word of warning should be uttered 
against too facile an attempt at simplification. 

Codification might be described as an attempt at a 
clear and comprehensive statement of governing legal 
principles complete as far as possible and stated in 
language which everyone understands. It differs in that 
respect from the ad hoc everyday enactments of the legis- 
lature, which, however, have the supreme force of law. 
A are known instance ie-ihe Code Napoleon, to which — 
the late H. A. L. Fisher refers as the most enduring of 
Napoleon’s achievements. Though drafted in troubled — 
and revolutionary times, Fisher describes it as ‘so beauti- 
fully clear that the layman may read it with enjoyment, 
and so succinct that it can be carried in the pocket of a - 
great-coat.’ 

From the little he has heard about it, the average man 
is inclined to favour Codification. He conceives it as a 
system where everything is plain and explicit, so that if 
his neighbour should hit him on the head with a mallet, 
he has merely to turn up the Codex, and there lies his 
remedy. Ubi jus ibi remedium. He has heard vaguely of 
the Code Napoleon and other things, and feels that for 
one thing codification would eliminate the vexatious 
employment of lawyers. In practice, of course, this is not 
the case: the controversies which give rise to Courts 
and lawyers arise not altogether because the law is not 
clearly stated, but from the universal difficulty of arriving 
at facts upon evidence, and of bringing facts under the 
appropriate canon. 

The piecemeal attempts at codification in English Law 
have, on the whole, been unsuccessful, and it was only 
attempted at all because the law as it stood had got into 
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* such a muddle as to become a positive danger. Neither 
was the attempt to introduce ‘common sense’ and clarity 
by way of Parliamentary enactment a marked success. 
The famous Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1906, 
for instance, was designed as a sort of Workman’s Charter, 
whereby it was intended to clear the previous confusion 
and to make the employer the insurer of his workman 


against all accident. The rising influence of the small — 
Labour Party determined to have everything ‘ plain and: 


straight,’ so that injured workmen would not be impeded 
in their rights by anything like legal quibbles or haggling. 
The result has been a statute which has been the source 
of more judicial controversy and amending statutes 
(including one by ourselves in Eire) than perhaps any 
other single piece of legislation. The very words in the 
opening sections, ‘arising out of and in the course of his 
employment,’ simple as they appear, have been the subject 
of a quite enormous body of litigation, and volume after 
volume of Law Reports have been published dealing 
with the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

That is not to say that codification, or its junior partner, 
‘consolidation,’ is not a good thing in itself, but it. does 
not, to any great extent, minimise legal controversy. 
‘There are many departments of Irish law which call for 
consolidation, notably one often referred to in the news- 
papers—the law relating to Local Government. The 
system of Local Government, with its County Councils, 
District Councils, and so forth, was one of the few 
_ elaborately benevolent enactments which the British regime 
bestowed on this country, and it was a replica of the system 
obtaining in England itself. Local democracy has, on the 
whole, stood the test in England, and has survived in 
essentials, but, unfortunately, whether from lack of 
disinterestedness or from an inclination to corruption 
born of long years of oppression, the Irish proved quite 
unworthy of conducting local affairs. There were in- 
numerable amending Acts, Orders and Rules ; the local 
authorities had to be progressively. abolished or given 


merely ornamental powers, until a recent Act took away | 
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their powers altogether. As a result, the Law of local 
government is a difficult organ to administer, and might — 


well be a branch on which a start with Consolidation 
could be: made.* | 

In conclusion, one might remark with Sir William 
Anson, the celebrated English Jurist, that the object of 
all law is order, and the object of order is that, in this 
capricious world, man may look ahead with a fair degree — 
of certainty. To some such ideal all legal systems tend, 
and a sound and expeditious system has always hese 
noted by historians as the mark of advanced civilisation. 
We in this country have inherited a system improved 


by long tradition and experience. But it is not in all 


respects suitable for us, and it does contain many anomalies 
which it is high time to remoye. 


Crm 


This month the feature ONE WORLD does not appear, © 
and will not whenever it seems necessary to comment at 
length on Home Affairs. Otherwise the Feature appears 
regularly, | 


* If such things ever do come, it is to be hoped that the drafting 
will avoid that villainous system of * legislation by reference,’ and 
revert to the more pros but spas! easier, Victorian method 
of statement. 


A WINTER'S DAY IN_ 
 CAREERY 
By MARGARET BARRINGTON 


AWOKE to the call of the lapwings as they circled © 
round the house. ‘ Frost,’ I said, and rubbed my 
cold nose with my warm hand. I sat up and stared 
through the uncurtained window. The stars still winked 
in an unclouded sky, and eastward the tall elm and ash 
trees were outlined in black against the first, faint light. 
The great joy of the winter is the occasional arrival 
of the lapwings. ‘They come when the upper bogs are 
sealed by frost, and only stay while the hard. weather lasts. 
After I had swallowed my breakfast and fed the cats, 
I pulled on my daughter’s ski-boots and ran down the 
hill to the bog-meadows. The whole world was pink - 
now, in reflection of the sunrise. The western hills glowed. 
and the blue house on the hillside looked as if on fire. 
There were the lapwings, walking airily and warily on the 
edge of a flock of seagulls. “ I approached, step by step. 
Up and down they walked, as if on small rollers, raising 
and lowering their crests, looking at me out of their 
curiously marked mongolian heads. I clapped my hands. 
They rose in a lovely, dazzling, circular flight, wheeled 
black and silver overhead and then, one by one, dropped 
to earth on the farther side of the gulls. I looked across 
at the rosy hillside. . ‘ To-day,’ I said aloud, ‘ I'll climb 
Benmore.’ 2 | 
In Carbery the hills run east to west in long chains. 
This house lies in a gap in one of these ridges, and Benmore 
seems to rise from the bottom of the slope on which it is 
built. But it is almost impossible of approach in that 
direction. In between lie the bog-meadows and the swollen, 
marshy river. 
. The world was clear and cold. when I set off, . taking 
‘ the road north to where a path circled the lake and then 
zigzagged up the hillside. .I passed a group of children 
on the road to school. They huddled together, and stared 
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at me with round, curious eyes, their small faces pink 
with the cold, their blue hands hanging limp and uncovered 
‘by their sides. They shuffled slowly along, and did not 
-answer when I spoke to them. But, when I had passed, 
one small boy cried after me : 

‘Where are ye goin’ P’ - 

‘Up Benmote.’ | 

There would be great speculation in their homes that 
night as to why I might be climbing Benmore, if I had 
really gone ‘there or was using it as a blind for some less | 
innocent traffic such as buying a crib of turf from John 
William Regan of Balhalough: Well, I had brightened - 
someone’s day. 

I heard a shout behind me, and the Master jumped off 
his bicycle and walked along beside me. The Master is a | 
renowned roadside talker: there’s always ‘something on 
his mind. It was Durris Wood this morning. It was a 
grief we shared, that this beautiful wood, the only one for 
_ miles round, and which stretched down one side of the 
estuary, shel be doomed. 

‘ They’ve begun cutting it,’ he said. The lorries passed 
down this morning. ‘Vandals | The place will be an 
-eyesore—and the woodcock will go.’ | 
‘And the woodpeckers and squirrels,’ I added. 
_ But woodpeckers and squirrels mean little to the 

fowler. He grudgingly admitted their existence. = 
“It all comes of greed. Greed and ignorance.’ His 
blue eyes glittered frostily. _ 

I comforted him. The wood must be planted again, 
though perhaps not so beautifully. The woodcock would - 
return ; perhaps even the sone ss though that was 
less likely. 

‘© Willit?’ He was seething as if at a personal sjustice. : 
‘I’m told they’re going to pay the fine, and then no one 
can make them replant. There’ s a flaw 1 in the Act.’ = 
_ © That’s only talk,’ I aud ‘We'll see.’ 
‘ Where are ye off to ?’ he asked. 
‘Up Benmore.’ | 
‘Some time, when you've nothing peter to do, drop. __ 
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in and see the missis and have a look at the dog. He's | 
sulking, won’t retrieve.’ 

‘Take him out with another retriever.’ 

We came to the edge of the lake and the parting of the 
ways. 

‘ Goodbye, now,” the said. ‘ You'll have a grand day. 
Think of me in that cold school.’ 

I did think of him and the children in that old sunless 
building on the edge of the bog. _ Built over a hundred 
years ago, it was draughty and impossible to heat. But 
the wet days were the worst, when the children came to 
school with dripping clothes which could not be dried. 

Blue tits were looking for grubs in the old thorn bushes. 
- Stone-chats scolded me as I trudged along. Mixed flocks 
of chafinches and sparrows flew from the hedge to the 
_road, pecked and flew back again. The chaffinches were 
all female, I noticed. The males were already marking out 
their territories. Soon the femalé chaffiinches would follow 
and the small groups of sparrows go house-hunting in 
groups, eating, living, frolicking —- Phillip Sparrow! 
I declaimed aloud : 


it had 4 eelvet. cap 
And would sit upon my lap 
And seek after small worms 
And sometimes white breadcrumbs . . 
- Sometimes he would gasp 
When he saw a wasp ; 
_A fly or a gnat, 
He would fly at. that ; 
And prettily he would pant 


_ When he saw an ant.... 


Not any sparrow I ever knew. But, then, all wild. 
creatures become notoriously lax when domesticated. | 
- How many birds have names? Phillip Sparrow, Jack 
Daw, Jenny Wren, Tom Tit or Billy Buster, Robin 
-Redbreast, Jim Crow, Willy Wagtail or Polly Washdish. 
In the West of Ireland the pied wagtail is called Kitty-on- — 
the-midden. Edgar Meredith once recited to me a formid- 
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able list, but many were English West-Country names, | 
and I’ve forgotten them. I have often wished that someone, © 
or some society, would make a list of Irish names of bird, 
beast and flower. ‘They are dying out in a generation 
more interested in other, if not better, things. 

The lake lay blue and cold under the cloudless sky. 
Soon,.very soon now, the water lilies would be sending 
up their green plates of leaves, and then, first the yellow, 
then the white lilies, would dip up and down on the 
surface of the lake. I found under a sheltering rock two 


or three early primroses, the thrum-head variety pre- 


dominating at.this time of the year. Nearby straggled a 
clump of herb robert. Perhaps as the winter had been 


so mild, | might even find the early purple orchid. 


In this warm corner it comes, with the primroses and 
dies before them. A fine spike of true Tyrian purple, | 
the leaves darker than those of the later orchids, it rises 
from these mossy undrained slopes. But do not be so 
misguided as to pick it. In a room the smell becomes 
definitely offensive. 

If there are any rare flowers in Carbery, I have, as yet, 
found none in this district. ‘The bee-orchid may occasionally 


_ be seen, but the butterfly orchid and the blue butterwort 


(Pinguicula grandiflora) grow only in the upland bogs of 
Muskerry. There is no more wonderful sight than the 
June bogland there, covered with these lovely blue flowers, 


which rise like the three graces from their light-green 


rosette of leaves. Hundreds of them, dancing on the 
wind. I have tried to transplant them here, twenty miles — 
south, but they have died. The arbutus grows here, 
but only when planted. It is not indigenous. 

I passed a little wood by the water’s edge, a ragged 
affair of alders and willows, twisted thorns and fuchsias, 
which now look like old men’s beards torn by the wind. In 
summer it is the haunt and breeding-ground of the 


- warblers. All through June they sing day and night. 


But now the little wood is waterlogged and silent. A 
heron rose from beneath the bank at my feet, suddenly _ 
lifting with a backward movement of his wings. A rush 
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of sound in the stillness, a stirring of water and air. Then 
he flew slowly across the lake with that steady leathern 
movement of wing. | ) 

The silence of winter comes, probably, from the absence 
of small noises. ‘There are no insects to hum and buzz, 
few leaves to rustle. The larger noises only serve to make 
the stillness more intense, the rattle of a cart, the cry of a 
bird, the shout of a man. Then again quiet. 

I took the stony path up the side of the hill. Here 
the plants tell their story of dank neglected land. The 
last flowers of the winter, heliotrope, sent forth their sweet 
fragrance and the bishop’s weed, called in Ulster stinking 
roger, is sending up its first green leaves. (The winter 
heliotrope is locally known as spunk.) The land looked 
cold and hungry, too wet in winter, turning to dust in 
summer drought. A couple of fields had been ploughed 
and planted, in a spirit of hope, with winter wheat. Stony : 
hillocks, covered with gorse and heather, intersected the 
pastures. The cows and goats looked hungry. The patient 
donkey—the little brother: of Saint Francis—wandered _ 
along the side of the bohereen, hobbled, and nibbled what — 
grass he could find. The farm dog slunk past, bony, 

unkempt. = 


‘The dog starved at his master’s gate 
Predicts the ruin of the state.’ 


Through the clear air I could hear the clatter of a shovel. 
Mick Regan was clearing a ditch. He heaved the mud 
and stones on to the bank with the slow rhythmic move- 
ments I have always envied. He straightened himself 
when he saw me and raised his hand. There was the usual 
conversational gamut; which ranged from the weather to 
its ill effects on the old and the consequent number of 
deaths. Death is a serious business in Carbery, almost the 
only form of amusement and Social intercourse. A large 
number of deaths may also seriously. affect the local 
economy. | —— 

‘What are you going to do with that field?’ [ asked. 

‘Wheat,’ he grumbled. ‘There’s a letter from the 
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Department.’ The Department is regarded here as a sort 


of monster which demands toll in the form of so many _ 


acres of wheat. It also gives grants, but then that’s what 
it’s there for. 
‘And what has the Department to say ?’ 
“It seems that where we grew five acres last year, we’re 
to grow seven this.’ . | 
“ Bread from stones. Ask them to come and have a look 
at this soil.’ ; : 
_ The trouble about bureaucratic control is that it cannot 
be elastic. ‘he trouble with the Irish farmer is that he 


ad 


‘seems incapable of being honest. The result is a continual 


struggle.and the devil take the hindmost. The hindmost 
in this case is the small farmer with poor land. 


‘A true word. The land’s exhausted. Short of manures. 

_. Short of labour, too.’ = | | 
__ * But haven’t you got Connie?’ Connie was his younger _ 
_ brother who was living with him, waiting, I suppose, until 


he found a girl withafarm. | 
‘ Connie was off to England last week. Didn’t ye hear?’ 
‘Not a word.’ 3 = | 


_“ Well, he was lendin’ a hand at the scutchin’. Hegarty ~ 


took on a dozen men for the job. They were to get a half 
day, Saturday. Connie planned to go to the bog and 
bring back some turf for us. Saturday came and they 
were kept hard at it till dark. So Connie said to the other 
men—who were ‘no more pleased than himself—that .if 
they all downed tools Saturday, mid-day, Hegarty would 
be bound to give them their half day. Come Saturday, 


and on the stroke of twelve they all stopped. Connie said _ 


they were goin’ to take the rest of the day. Hegarty spoke 
no word, but put his hand in his pocket, paid Connie his 
week’s wages and told him to be off. The others went 
back to work. Connie was that vexed he walked into the 


town and signed on for England. And I’ve got to carry 


on. alone here.”’ 
“What are-you going to do?’ — 

~ “Go over to dry stock, that’s all I can do.’ 
I made to go on. | eS 


te ay 
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‘Look in at the house and you passin’,’ he said. 
The farmhouse lay a little off the lane, behind the 
. rampart of the midden.. The milk-can stood on the raised 

path which skirted it, ready to go off to the creamery 
in the cart of a passing neighbour. Day begins in a 
leisurely way here, and continues at much the same tempo. 

Ellie was up to her eyes in it. There was the washing, 
and the child hadn’t been himself for the last three days. 
Yet I had to stop her putting on the kettle to make me a cup 
of tea. No, all I would have was a slice of that nice, 
bastable loaf, to chew on the way up the hill. Not even 
a bottle of stout. My stomach wouldn’t stand it, I 
apologized.’ It was going back on me these days. At 
that she disappeared into the room and returned with a 
- glass brimful of a colourless liquid. My heart sank. Why 

hadn’t I taken the tea or even the stout ? 

‘The best, girl. Drink it up. ’Twill do ye good.’ 

There could be no refusal. | Z 

‘Then, for Heaven’s sake, Ellie, put it in some milk 
or Fl drop down. here on your floor.’ | — 

The child lay on the settle in the inglenook, covered 
with an old coat. He was feverish and obviously in pain. 
Was it appendicitis or just salt pork? I slipped my hand 
‘under the coat to press his side. But he would not let me 
touch him. The doctor would have to be fetched. 

Now, the attitude towards the doctor in these parts. is 
curious. He is still something of a medicine-man. You 
slip into his house when no one is looking and get a bottle. 
He is only summoned tothe house with or after the 
priest, and always after dark. For you definitely lose face 
wheh the doctor’s car is seen at the gate. 

When I broached the subject, Ellie’s face set in 
obstinate, but polite, refusal. She reached up to the mantel- _ 
piece and brought down the bottle of castor oil Mick used © 
to doctor the calves. Fae ? 

‘I thought a good spoonful of this in a little of the 
same,’ she said, nodding at my glass. I seized the bottle. 

‘I’m not saying that it mightn’t do good sometimes. _ 
But it could just as well kill him.’ 7 
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I swallowed the stuff in the glass—I needed it—and 
embarked on a long-winded story of a cousin’s child. 
I omitted no detail, even mentioning the townland, father’s 
name, mother’s maiden name, number in family and ages. 
I ended the sad story—‘ and he just gave a little sigh and 
went out in his mother’s arms.’ Round here they think 
I’m too simple to tell_a lie. 

It took two more harrowing recitals to move Ellie. 
Even then she would only agree that I should call on the 
doctor, describe the child’s condition, and,- if possible, 
get a bottle, mentioning no names. And I wasn’t to call 
until late. ‘He always rests after his dinner, and would 
be mad if roused.’ I guessed he’d be madder at having 
to face out late at night, but that wasn’t my funeral. 

A little later 1 found myself, feeling rather shaken, 
sitting on a rock high up on the slope of Benmore, a 
bottle of castor oil in one hand and half a bastable loaf 
in the other. I came round slowly, watched by two hooded 
_ crows. These birds are the bane of the hen-wife, for they 
are even more destructive of chickens and goslings than 
the sparrow-hawk. Unlike the rook, the¥ are not gre- 
garious, but hunt alone. But no matter how numerous, 
or how pestilential, they, like the rook and jackdaw, are 
regarded with superstitious respect and never destroyed. 

From the top of Benmore the view is immense. To the 
south you see the long estuary wind inland, the far Skerries 
and the great beetling headlands. To the north the land 
slopes up to the bogs, from which rise the mountains of 
Muskerry. = | 

The shape of the land is architectural, built-up. Spurs 
and buttresses of rock, towers, shelves of slate and lime- 
stone, small grassy plateaux, short gorse-covered slopes. 
In the valleys, strings of lakes, impossible to drain. All 
that could be done is to plant the slopes with trees, whose 
roots would hold the water and prevent the rains from 
washing the fertility of the soil down into the morass. 

To-day, in the cold winter sunshine, everything looked 
clean and washed. The far-off hills were grey and cold. 
‘Nearby a patch of gorse gave off its strong vanilla-perfume. 
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A small wind was beginning to blow from the north and 
white clouds to appear on the horizon. [| took the path 
down the southern slope to the road which led to the 
village. Even here on the warm side of the hill not a 


* . trace of the early purple orchid. It was wiser than the 


primroses. But all along the edge of a small stream grew 
great clumps of the lesser celandine, the golden lacquered 
flowers turned to the sun. (The greater celandine 1s only 
found in Ulster.) I followed the stream down until it 
disappeared into a wilderness of long grass, briars and 
gorse. This had been a pinewood three years ago. 

The stumps still showed through the tangled under- 
growth. The primroses and bluebells which grew here 


- in great abundance are being smothered. The ash trees 


have sent up’ their long grey shoots. When one form 


-. of life goes down another springs up. The matted grass 


seemed to seethe with underground life. On a solitary 
tree noisy starlings were congregating. I remembered the 
starlings in Whitechapel Road, thick on the trees of a 
winter evening, as cocknified as the sparrows, and wondered 
if they were still there.. Probably. They are indifferent to 
man’s activities. 

Evening was coming on when I struck the road. The 
white clouds had disappeared. The wind blew steadily 
from the north. Overhead the trees of the wood which 
lined the estuary stretched their black branches overhead 
against the bare wintry sky. The road dipped and came 
close to the water. 

Down below there was a terrific noise of nesting birds. - 
The curlews, perverse even at this hour of the evening, 
kept driving the mallard and sheldrake from their resting- 
places on the little islands. Along the river bank the 
otters whistled to one another. 

A man stepped out from the shelter of the hedge on 
the other‘side of the road. It was the postman—a man 
with an amazing knowledge of the wild life of the district. 
He knew all the birds, their calls, their habits, their nesting- 

laces. | 
= Ye were out when I came this evening,’ he said. 
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‘ There wasn’t much—the paper and a postcard from the 
lady was here in the summer, and a seed catalogue.” 
I knew if I asked him, he could repeat every word on 
that postcard. I have long since given up being indignant 


at this innocent interest in my affairs. Postcards are 


considered legitimate reading matter. 

“I miss the owls here,’ I said. ‘I had an argument 
the other day with one who.said there were owls in Ireland. 
Tell me, Flur, have you ever seen one?’ 

“Only the one.’ 

‘What colour ?’ 
~ “A brown fella.’ | 

‘I saw a brown owl in dhe north once. I thought it — 

had been blown across ina storm. We were just seventeen 


_miles from Scotland there. Have you ever seen a white 


owl ?’ 
"Once only. Shtuffed.’ He brought the word out with 


a hiss. - 


“In England the farmers leave holes in the gables of 
the barns for the owls to go in and catch the mice.’ 

' They do a powerful lot of good. But here, when one 
shows itself, some ignorant fool with a gun goes. and 
shoots it. And then shtuffs it.’ 

We came to the edge of the village. The lights had 
just been lit. This is a warm, pleasant, clean village. 
I have always liked it. Flur moved towards the door of the 
publichouse, half expecting mie to follow. But I said good- 
night and went on up the hill to the doctor’s house, sure 
of a cup of tea and a lift home. 


a 


PUBLIC OPINION 
SS ULSTER 
Sir, | 3 
As a regular reader of Tue Bett, I have been par- 
ticularly interested in the articles on the subject of the 
position of Northern Ireland... If you care to print it, here 
are the views of a Southern Protestant Clergyman, who 
lived almost half his life in the North. = 
It seems to me that all your correspondents have shown 
a bias towards one side or the other. My father ‘ Conaill 
-Cearnach’ had his own experience of persecution by 
- members of his own religion simply because he taught 
‘Trish in Queen’s University. Yet I would draw your ~ 
attention to an article in the /rish Digest for October, 1941, 
to see the broad view which he took on the subject. There 
are definitely two sides to the question. Let me give my 
- opinion of the Eire side first. I am not what is known as a 
Loyalist and am an advocate of a United Ireland. Here 
are some of the faults which I as a Protestant find in my 
own part of the country. | 
(1) In spite of the friendly feelings existing between us, 
I do not believe there is a single Protestant Dispensary 
Doctor in Eire. : ae 
(2) Censorship forbids us to obtain books on knowledge 
of the ‘ facts of life’ recommended by our own Church. | 
-- (3) Though not personally a believer in Divorce, in Eire 
the prevailing situation is unfair to us. A Roman Catholic 


can under some circumstances obtain an annulment, but - 


a Protestant, whether he believes in Divorce or not, has no 
redress. eas : : 
(4) The opinion of the average Protestant is that-as the 
Church of the majority is autocratic, so the tendency of the 
Government is autocratic. = : : 
The whole thing really amounts to this; that the 
Southern Protestant, no matter how good an Irishman, 
feels that though he believes in Democracy, his Roman 
Catholic neighbour does not. When I read of Irish affairs 
in 1798 I feel full of enthusiasm, but when I read of affairs 
in 1944 I do not. How far we have travelled from the 
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ideas of Wolfe ‘Tone, Robert Emmet and Thomas Davis ! 
The Republicans of 1798 were followers of the French 
Revolution, and believed in Liberty, Fraternity and 
Equality. How many so-called Republicans believe in 
that to-day? 3 | — 
This brings me to the question of the North. All your 
correspondents seem to have ignored one important aspect 
of this—that is the size of the minority. I wonder how 
peaceful we would be if nearly half the population in Eire 
was Protestant, and very vociferous ? | 
_ Northern Ireland is ruled by a ‘ Junta’ of Big Business. 
The catch-cry-of “Dev. will get you’ keeps the Unionists — 
in power when the majority otherwise would vote Labour. 
Northern bigotry sickens me, yet we cannot expect them to — 
succumb completely. Perhaps few of our people realise 
that in a United Ireland more than one quarter of the 
_ population would be Protestants; a larger minority than 
many countries whose minorities give far more trouble. 
[he Northern Junta cries ‘ not an inch.’ The Gaelic 
League in practice cries the same. I believe that both are — 
wrong, and hope the day will come when good Irishmen. 
on each side of the ‘ Border’ will see the light, and allow 
for one another’s opinions in an united Ireland. 


Yours faithfully, 


Rector of Manorhamilton. (Rev.) D. C. O’Conneit. 


- SUBJECTIVE. ART 
March 10, 1944. 
SIR, 


As the two people responsible for the selection of the 
works recently shewn in the Exhibition of Subjective Art, 
we would like to make it clear that these works were 
chosen because of their intrinsic merits of form and 
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proportion, and that we were not concerned with—nor 
were we aware of—any literary interpretations that the 
artists might choose to put upon them. 


Yours truly, 
Basi RAxké6czi. 
KennetH Hatt, © 


3 (In the February Brut a note attached to Mr. Herbert 


Read’s article on ‘Subjective Art’ gave the ‘incorrect 


impression that the artists whose work we illustr ted in the 
same issue are members of the White Stag Group. They 
are not, we have since been informed, members of this 
Group, which, while very glad to place its gallery at the 
disposal of the Exhibition, is a distinct body.) 3 
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J. B. YEATS, LETTERS. Edited by Joszepu Hows. 
(Faber, 16s.) 


OHN BUTLER YEATS, who was born in Ireland 
in 1839 and died in his prime at the age of 83 in 


New York, was the father of two eminent sons, one 


a painter, the other a poet. He, too, was a painter and 
_ he had literary aspirations. He lived to see both his sons 
outstrip him in reputation. But thought he did not gain 
fame during his life, this posthumous volume puts him 
very near the front rank of letter-writers. He himself 
said that the art of reading is the art of skipping. In 
reading him, perhaps partly thanks to Mr. Hone, one is 
not tempted to skip. 

Four-fifths of the letters that Mr. Hone has edited were 
written from America between 1908 and 1922, mostly to 


his eldest son, W. B. Yeats. What appears from a. 
- consecutive reading of these records of the last fourteen 
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years of ee life is the continued soccne the unfolding, of 
a personality conditioned by a reversal of the normal roles— 


a reversal which caused a kind of femininity. ‘ It is the 
father that admires and praises ; it is the mother that loves 


and criticises. The circumstances were such that one 


feels as though a mother rather than a father were writing 
to a famous son. The letters deal mainly with literary 
matters, but it is the father who submits his ideas and 
opinions to the son, with humility, hoping that they may 

be helpful, hoping that they may be appreciated, hoping | 


at least. that they may be read! ‘ My dear Willie—You 


don’t give me any clue as to which story of mine you 
read. “There were two. I am very sorry that I sent 
them... .’ ‘ My dear Willie—I don’t know whether my 
letters seem to you full of half — o and crude 
judgments and therefore rather boring . “My dear 
Willie—I hope I do not weary you and may I say that 


I hope you read each letter as it comes... .’ It is this 


wistful, apologetic, anxiety—wistfulness about himself, 


- anxiety mainly about his son’s reputation*—that gives the 


prevailing emotional tone to the book. One gets also a 
sense, not so much of vitality, as of liveliness, of great 
expectation—‘ [ am in my 75th year and feel that life is 
just beginning.’ 

But, apart from their psychological interest, the import- 
ance of J. B. Yeats’s letters lies in the perspicacious and 
humane quality of his appreciation of persons, politics, 
poetry, and whatever else interested him. In this quality 
he far surpassed his son. It is no exaggeration to say 
that. one might quote effectively from every page. | 

‘Landor was an aristocratic poet, yet he never 
wrote an insolent line—deferential towards his equals, 
still more deferential with his inferiors—with his 
superiors or those who thought themselves so, 
scrupulously polite and vigilant.’ (1906). 


*As a poet his son ultimately failed him. See his final, courageous, 
and fair judgment of W. B. Yeats as a poet in one of his last letters, 
June 3oth, 1921. It is just, except that the father lays the blame 
on Lady Gregory—he could not bring himself to see it as inherent. 


, 
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Or this, apropos a lady who did not insist on his dressing 
for dinner : - 

‘I understand the high church mind. It is fraudu- 
lent but very human. Protestantism is honest enough 
but inhuman and censorious and arrogantly conceited 
in its opinions.’ (1919). 

He is, in fact, often illuminating on creeds and sects, 
from the Jesuits to the Salvation Army. His literary 
judgment was generally acute. In 1906 he was among the 
few to recognise Doughty as a great poet, and he saw 
through Stephen Phillips when the best critics were 
praising him. He was wrong about Wordsworth whom > 
he calls ‘ a servile poet ’, and, even more oddly, ‘ malign’ ; 
and about Patmore of whom he says: ‘ Always did he 
write in the heat of hatred, the most companionable of all ~ 
passions,’ where one must suspect a slip of the pen. But 
in the main, on Tolstoy, Hardy, Meredith, and a host of 
others, he was penetrating and just. His general theory 
of poetry, too, shows great insight. His discussion of 

‘ personality ’ and ‘ character’ with reference to the poet 
sets him beside Keats—from whom he may have got the 
ce. 

On the ‘meaning’ of a poem : 

‘For the meaning is not a something to be com- 
municated or explained, but to be revealed, a vision 
and a dream—no more ; we see it or we do not see, 
that is all—What can be communicated or explained 
is prose.’ 

On’ imagery : 

‘ Aristotle’s doctrine that poetry is imitative means 
that there must always be present what can be seen, 

touched, handled—that there must be imagery— 

there must also be music, great poetry means a 

maximum of imagery and a maximum of music.’ 
Which, right or wrong, is probably what Aristotle did 
mean. But Aristotle was a logician, and ‘ Facility in 
believing marks the poet's pee in, Sass the 
logician ° , as he says elsewhere, 


_ 
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But his letters are by no means preoccupied by poetry. 
He was a shrewd observer of national as of personal 
characteristics. Next to his son, Ireland was the centre 


of his affections ; and, in his kindly way, he did-not spare _ 


the Irish. He said that our distinguishing fault 1s spite, 
as that of the English is se/fshuess. And he has much 
blame and much praise of the Americans, whom, with all 
his longing for Ireland, he could not bring himself to 
leave, | = : fe | 
. It seems certain that J. B. Yeats will always be thought 
of as W. B. Yeats’s parent. That is inevitable, but it is 
not quite fair. Herbert Spencer held it to be immoral 
for a son to beat his father at billiards. Herbert Spencer © 
is discredited, but one sees what he meant. | 
Mr. Hone has done his editorial job—no light one— 
with skill, tact, and self-effacement. The notes are all that, 


and no more than is necessary, and he has supplied a 


sensitive, small-scale, full-length portrait memoir by way _ 
of introduction. There are many illustrations. G T_ 


I REMEMBER KARRIGEEN. By. Nem Kevin. 
(Burns, Oates & Washbourne. 75. 6d.) | 
The two-fold purpose of J Remember Karrigeen is to 
portray the typical Irish country town of to-day, which 
has been so neglected in Irish literature ; and to remedy — 
the lack of criticism of ourselves by ourselves. ‘In the 
past, history gave excuse for our neglect of self-criticism. 
We had too many traducers.... This has worked against 
the formation of a useful habit of criticism.’ | 
The papers which comprise I Remember Karrigeen 
include critical comments on divers religious and secular 
subjects, including religious instruction in National Schools, 
convent education and Catholic literature, intermingled 
with more imaginative criticisms such as proposals for a 
National Clerical Dress Consultor to advise the synods and 
the Bench of Bishops as to how the priesthood * might*all 
be most decorously and most sensibly clad’ ; and for a 
long ‘spiritual book on Devotion and Commonsense to teach 
one how to behave when praying. ee = 
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The entity of the town itself—it is now an open secret 
that Karrigeen is Templemore, in County Tipperary—is 
composed of a series of unbroken traditions and a number 
of indefinable social sets with their respect:ve foci ranging 
from ‘the Corner’ to the Golf Club: The humour lies” 
largely in the discriminating objectivity of the author. 
Here is the auctioneer: ‘ When he conducts an auction 
it is more than a sale of articles. In addition he instructs 
the people, advises them, rebukes them, is proud of them,. 
is ashamed of them, encourages them, silences them, 

fathers them.’ 
_- Besides affording very entertaining reading, the criticism 
alone is valuable, for it is humorous enough to avoid 
_ offending and well enough balanced to reach its mark. 


B. H. 


THE BELL AND NEW THEATRE GROUP 
| Drama Competition 


We regret the delay in announcing the result of this Competition, 
due mainly to the fact that all the entries had to be read by six © 
judges. [hese were Peadar O’Donnell, Mervyn Wall, Terry 
Ward (Dramatic Critic The Irish Press), Sean O’Faolain, Andrew 
Ganly, and Senator F. H. O’Donnell. 

The judges had no difficulty in reducing the entries to three 
‘ possibles ’, and it is interesting that these three best plays deal with 
Northern life. The final decision was much more difficult to make. 
_ With much hesitation, and after lengthy debate, the judges agreed 
to give the prize to ‘ Clever Lad, Eh?’. This play deals with the 
eventual. flight of two brothers from a farm. It was chosen 
because it is clearly ‘ about something ’, stuck to its point to the end, 
has a more delicate feeling for character than any of the plays pre- 
sented, and combines something of the poetry of life with its harsher 
reality. As one judge said: ‘ It is sincere, and life is going that 
way. It remains to be seen whether it will be as effective on the 
Stage as some of the other plays of coarser texture. “The author 


is Mrs. O’Hare. 


THE OPEN WINDOW 
A Monthly Perambulation 
Conducted by Gulliver 


‘This is Liberty Hall, gentlemen ; 


you may do as you please here.’ 
—She Stoops to Conquer. 


T’ school it was more Aateesing 

A to be on the black list with the 
| distinguished than to share the 
refrigerating approbation which school- 
-_ Masters give to the impeccable (in 
life as in literature). Grown-up, one 
occasionally finds the flattery all over 
again. Thus, this month, Wyndham 
Lewis, James Street and (Praise God, 
O Barebones !) Gulliver himself, are 
all on the mat. And indeed, if to 
slip is to sin, then we have certainly 


broken what I take to be the masculine ~ 


of the two commandments ordained 
for journalists :—‘ [Thou Shalt not be 
Wrong’ (I take the feminine one to 
be ‘Thou Shalt not be Dull!’ ?) 

As I come to read out the charge- 
sheet, I- think of Arnold Bennett. 
Once when he had given the usual 
reasons why a writer should write at 
least several thousands of words each 
week, Bennett added this very, very 
*Bennettish ’ one: Moreover, the more 
words you turn out, the more likely you 
are to make little slips. 
make slips your market may suffer by 
losing a proportion of customers. Re- 
member always that more people would 
read Homer if they could catch him 
nodding more often. ‘he whole pas- 
sage, with its customers and market 
and amused detachment is very much 
Bennett in his ‘ power-politics realistic’ 
mood about journalism. But to Open 
the Court! 


Unless you. 


ULLIVER first into the dock. 
Here is the charge (with one 
small slip corrected): Your 

reference to Keats’ SONNET (‘ Stout 
Cortez’) as an ODE reminds me 
of Austin Duebson’s little ‘ limerick’ 
(or is it @ ‘triolet’ ?). 

““T intended an ode 

But it turned. to a sonnet. 

It began 4 la mode— 

I intended an ode. 

But Rose crossed the road 

In her latest new bonnet ! 

I intended an ode. 

But it turned to a sonnet.” 

(This is Liberty Hall, Gentlemen) 

Nemo. 
What about a Penguin Book Token! 


Well now, if my correspondent will 
cease to be ‘Nemo,’ and become 
Somebody, and with an address, I 
should certainly like to send, not a 
Penguin, but a 55. book token, for 
the sake of Austin Dobson’s lines. 


HE charge alleged against 
Wyndham Lewis is that. he 
gave James Joyce as an example 

of a writer who had never been to an 
University. ‘This correspondent too 
is coy about his identity, and, after 
denouncing Mr. Lewis, Joyce, Alfred 
Noyes, Synge, O’Casey, Trinity Col- 
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lege, Voltaire, and women’s attire, he 
omits to say where and when Mr. 
_Lewis is supposed to have made this 


‘nod’. Therefore—charge dismissed 
as unproven and probably baseless. 


Anyway, Wyndham Lewisis certainly . 


familiar with 4 Portrait of the Artist 

as a Young Manz and with the descrip- 

tion which Joyce there gave of his 
University days in Dublin. 


EXT on the mat are James 
Street and Gulliver, jointly 
and separately charged. This 

time, however, we know where we 
are—White’s Hotel, Wexford, and 
the case is meaty and stimulating: 
Dear Gulliver, The whole subject of 
‘ Myths’ raised in your article in the 
 Fanuary ‘ Bell’ is. fascinating but 
surely, if I may say so, it would be as 
well for both yourself and Mr. Fames 
Street to be quite certain that you are 
not yourselves guilty of inaccuracies 
before attacking those of others? I 
will take Mr. Street first—* Forrest 
was not illiterate, he says, ‘and did 
not say “Git thar, etc.” I now 
quote from ‘ Storm over the Land’ by 
Carl Sandburg, a recognised authority 
on the American Civil War: ‘ A log- 
cabin boy from middle Tennessee, Forrest 
had never seen West Point nor read a 
book on military tactics. ... Asa 
slave-trader he had the faint enigmatic 
_ odour of something or other that tradi- 
tionally excluded slave-traders from 
exclusive social circles in the South. 
When it was urged that the war was 
for Southern independence and not 
' slavery, Forrest replied: “If we ain't 
Jightin’ for slavery then I'd like to 
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know what we are fightin’ fer”. 


Mr. Street also says: “ There is no 
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acceptable evidence that Sherman said 
“ War is Hell”? Mr. Street seems 
hardly justified in embarking on a 
campaign against this and again I 
would refer to Mr. Sandburg, who says 
of Sherman: ‘ He was the one Union 


general from whom would most natu- 


rally flow the remark“ War is Hell”! 
And now, Gulliver! You blithely 
‘state that Henry of. Navarre said: 
‘A kingdom is well worth a Mass. 
Of, no, NO! HENRY said nothing 
of the sort. What he actually said 
was: ‘ Paris is worth a Mass.” A 
much terser and more epigrammatic 
remark and in every way more in 
keeping with that particular Henry of 
France. . 
Hold on now’ a minute! When 
first Henry’s phrase fell on my ears 
it was accompanied by this advice: 
‘If speaking French, say “ Paris” ; 


Le 


-if English, say “France” or “a 


kingdom ”’ because that is what Paris 
meant to him and he by Paris. 
Frenchmen always know that, English- 
men not always.’ I thought it good 
advice then, and still think so. Further, 
if we are to be verbally literal, there’s 
a cross-summons—I think ? Isn’t the 
literal wording Paris vaut BIEN une 
messe? Or is it? I think so. But 
this letter is so interesting that 1 want 
to return to it at once. 


‘w WOULD Tike to know,’ continues 
my observant correspondent, ‘if 
there figures on Mr. Street’s list 

the one genuinely quotable remark 

ascribed to Lincoln. When about to 
appoint Grant as supreme commander of 
the Union Armies, Lincoln was told 
by an Under-Secretary that Grant 
drank two bottles of whisky a day. 
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guiet order, 


Pil send a bottle to all my other 
generals,’ was Lincoln’s reply. Or 
was it? Wellington has been the 
victim of two of the most staggeringly 
out-of-character remarks ever ascribed 
to a historical figure. Wellington no 
more gave the flamboyant order: “ Up 
Guards and at em,” than he took his 
cocked hat off and jumped on it when 
he saw the Old Guard go down the 


hill at Waterloo in the nearest thing’ 


to a rout that corps had known since 
its formation. What he actually did 
in that classic moment, was to close 
his glass with a snap and issue the 
“the whole Vine ee 
advance.” 


‘As for attributing “ the battle of 


Waterloo was won on the playing-fields 


of Eton’ to Wellington, one trembles 
to think what he himself would say to 
this. At Waterloo he did make at 
least two remarks that are worth 
recording. ‘When Ney’s cavalry regi- 


. ments were making their desperate and 
unavailing charges, he said: 


“ Hard 


pounding this, gentlemen, we shall see 


who will stand it the longest.’ And 
when it looked all odds on.the cavalry 
pulling off Bonaparte’s biggest gamble, 
Wellington did say: “lt’s night or 
Blucher now.” ~ 

© Tt is worth remarking that nearly 
all the “* famous remarks” in history 
seem to have been made by military 
men, possibly, again, because they have 
had most to do with the making of 
history. One has only to look at Mr. 
Street’s and your own lists to see that. 
And the dispatches in this. war, especi- 
ally Naval signals, even those which 
are printable, would appear to bear out 
this. But, did that famous dispatch, 
trom India, the shortest ever penned, 
they teld me, really exist and ts it still 


will do him good.’ 
‘my costume for the Swan Dance.’ 


THE OPEN 
preserved in the files of the War Ofice— 
** peccavi > —“ I have Sind” ?’ 

| | 

OW Ireally think that letter more 
than deserves a book-token. I 
don’t accept the theory that 
nearly all of the world’s ‘famous re- 
marks’ came from military men. I asked 
David, and he just scribbled these few— 
all said on the point of death: (1) ‘I 
have always known myself to be 
mortal.” (2) ‘I pray thee, Mr. 
Lieutenant, see me safe up, and for 
my ‘coming down let me shift for 
myself.’ (3) * This gives me no fear. 
It is a sharp medicine to cure me of 
all my disease.” (4) ‘I hope prison 
(5) ‘ Bring me 


(6) ‘I hope with all my heart there 
will be painting in Heaven.’ (7) 
‘Don’t be frightened. If this is 
death, it is an easy one.’ (This was 
written because he could not speak.) 
(8) ‘ You are wasting all this kindness 
and patience.’ (9) ‘Do you think 
one who has 
honourably for eighty years does not 
know how to die for a quarter of an 
hour?’ (10) ‘I should like to die 


on Good Friday.’ 


How many can you place? Well, 
here are the names : 


from the assassins sent by Antony). 
(2) Sir Thomas More (at the foot 
of the scaffold). (3) Sir Walter 
Raleigh (examining the executioner’s 


axe). (4) Lady Wilde (when they 


refused her request to let Oscar come: 


from jail for a last farewell). (5) 
Pavlova. (6) Corot. (7) Robert 
Louis Stevenson (unable to speak, he 
wrote it for his wife). (8) Tchai- 
kovsky. (g) Anne de Montmorency. 
eS Fiandel.: = 
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known how to live 


(1) Cicero (when — 
his attendants wished to save him - 
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HAT’ wish of Handel’s puzzled 
everybody around him. One 
explanation which is very com- 

monly offered seems to me to miss 

the mark of human nature. This 
common explanation is that Good 

Friday fell that year (1759) on April 

13th, and that April 13th was scored 

on Handel’s heart as deeply as ever 
was Calais on the heart of Queen 

Mary (The First, of England). True, 

but surely the commentators give the 


wrong association with that April 


date? They point out that it had 
been on the evening of April 13th, 
twenty-two years earlier, that Handel, 
In Number 25 Brook Street, London, 
had been suddenly struck down by 
_ the apoplexy which left him unable 
to speak, to write, even to walk— 
as if alive in an invisible tomb. When 
by what seemed a miracle he did 
eventually recover, he said: ‘I have 
come back from Hades.’ Now that 
alone would make April 13th memo- 
table to him. But is it the sort of 
association which would give to a 


‘dying man, looking back on his life, © 


a desire to die on the date of the 


event? I doubt it. But wait, come 


from London to another European 
capital of the period, and to the 
evening of another April 13th, five 
years later! Ladies’ maids disgustedly 
seeing their mistresses go forth not in 
hoops but in narrow skirts (‘ fit for 
the ordinary, inferior sort of women ’) 
and gentlemen’s valets ashamed to see 
their masters without swords; and all 
this undress on April 13th, 1742, was 
to make more room for the then 
unprecedented audience (700 persons) 
which was to crowd the ‘Hall in 
Fishamble Street, Dublin, for the 
- first performance of Te Messiah, by 


the visiting musician, George Frede- 
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rick Handel. Now, surely that night 


of triumph {he ever after regarded 


The Messiah as the saviour who had 
rescued him from failure) is much 


more likely to have dictated his wish — 
than the terrible night when a living 


death fell like a thunderbolt on him ? 
S 


ANDEL’S wish to die on April 
13th reminds me of other 
famous Aprils. The assassina- 

tion of Lincoln was on the 14th April. 
April of the showers, when Browning 
wanted O so be in England. Did he 
recall that it was the month of 


‘Shakespeare and St. George? The 


23rd (which, may we Irish say, is 


also the date of The Battle of Clon- 


tarf). Who or what will future ages 
associate with April? Lincoln or 
Handel or Hitler (born April 2oth, 
1889)? Shakespeare, St. George or 
the German invasion of Norway and 
Denmark in 1940? The death of 
Goldsmith on the 4th, or the birth 
of John Banim on the 3rd, twenty- 
four years later. Or— 
And so when all my little work 
is done | 
They’ll say I came in_ Eighteen- 
seventy-one 
And died in Dublin— 
Yes, Synge was an April boy ; Swin- 
burne too. And my friend Mirabeau 
died in April. But, do you know, 
it’s possible that future ages may think 


that the two most important April | 


events of our era were the composition 


‘of a song and a journey made in a 


sealed train? The song was com- 
posed in Strasbourg by a young 
Captain of Engineers on April 25th, 


1792, and was called * War Song for 
the Army of the Rhine.’ The young 
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Captain was Rouget de Lisle, and 
when later the Marseilles Volunteers 
(extreme Republicans) marched up to 
Paris, they sang poor de Lisle’s song, 
and it therefore became known as the 
Marseillaise. The journey in a sealed 
‘train began on April gth, 1917, at 
Gottmadingen, the German station 
just beyond the Swiss frontier from 
Zurich (where Joyce lies up on the 
slope above the lake, up there ngar 
the too-bright new schools and so 
on): four days earlier the United 
States had declared war on Germany, 
and now Germany was sending this 
sealed projectile of a second-class 
railway carriage all the way to the 
Russian frontier: inside were Radek, 
Zinovieff—and Lenin. Lenin had 
been an exile for fourteen years. 
When the carriage was unsealed, there, 
waiting, were Kameneff and Stalin. 
The first thing Lenin asked for was 
a newspaper, the newspaper, Ais 
newspaper—Pravda. ‘The returning 
exile stepped out of the sealed carriage, 
to see the Square-packed with civilians, 
soldiers and sailors. At sight of him 
they sang ‘ The International.’ Luden- 
dorff had reasoned well—the sealed 
carriage would shatter a realm. Yes, 
future ages may count that journey 
an important April event? 


Y request for information about 
ancient Irish institutions 
which still function has 

brought only two replies so far. 
Mr. Richard Hayward tells me that 
Puck Fair in Kerry. is of pre-Christian 
‘origin, and hopes to have more 
information when he has finished his 
forthcoming book, T’4e Ring of Kerry. 
He says that in Carrickfergus the 
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Norman Castle built by de Lacy in 
1205 was never without its military 
garrison until recently. Then it 
became—what? Guess? Right—a 
museum. ‘The Parish Church of St. 
Nicholas in Carrickfergus dates from 
118s. He also gives me an Ugly 
Duckling—the ridiculous ‘as to’. 
Asked (as to) what the effect of this 
arrest might be... . Doubt is expressed 
(as to) whether this will be possible.— 
He has no clear notion as to a man’s 
duty. In this last the preposition 


should be ‘ of’. In examples one and 


two a preposition is unnecessary, even 
if ‘as to’ could ever make sense. 


HE list of books which our 
Censors have found indecent 
are quite often interesting. 

The list announced last month includes 
Modern Irish Short Stories, edited by 
Allen Steele and Joan Hancock, and 
Mildred Pierce, by James M. Cain 
(author of The Postman Always Rings 
Twice); who came to Ireland a few 
years ago in pious reverence for his 
ancestral Irish roots. Poor old Eugene 
Brieux and his boring Les Avaries 
(Damaged Goods) are on the list too. 
After a quarter of a century (soon 


they’ll get back to Shakespeare and: 
the Bible) our Censors have been ~ 


jabbed by that Puritanical treatise— 
and it is a treatise more than a work 
of art—about the dangers of illicit 
love-affairs and syphilis. How all the 
one-time ‘flappers’? of Dublin must 
envy any man’s ability to find Damaged 
Goods anything but a solemn tract. 
‘Flappers ’ was the popular name for 
girls in their.seventeens to nineteens 
when Damaged Goods was staged at 


the Gaiety ‘Theatre over twenty years 
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ago. Adults only said the advertise- 


ment. Lord, in what excitement 
were we children! Dublin’s ‘flap- . 
pers’ slipping into doorways to 


put their hair up, ‘to let down the 
waistbands of their skirts or else to 
cover their ankles with a long coat, 
before going to the box-office. 
then they, and we brats of boys, 
growing more and more bored 
(hunting for the excised bits of the 
school Horace was more fun), but 


also a little alarmed, which would 


have satisfied Brieux. How infuriating 
to think that even at sixteen we could 
not get a ‘ kick’ out of such things! 
And E. Arnot Robertson’s five-year 
old detective story Four Frightened 
People. Wve pulled it from an old 
corner and tried hard to see the devil’s 
fun.° In vain, in vain. 


It’s the same the whole world over 
It’s ‘ the bad’ what gets the blame 
It’s * the good’ what gets the pleasure 
Ain't it all a bleeding shame ! 


I’d just love to be at a meeting of 
the Board. How do they discuss 
these matters? There you are—a 
table—presumably ;__ chairs, _ human 
beings in them, what do they say to 
-one another? Or do they just /ook 
it? - Copying the Senator who said 
these matters ought to be discussed in 
silence. Or do they sing it? 


We're cleaner than folk-lore or Fonathan 

“Swift, 

We do more for men than could jobs, 
food or thrift 

We're far more important than bath- 
rooms or slums, 

Whether we cuss or discuss we just turn 
down our thumbs. 


Live on and be quiet in the void we 
create | 


And 
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Let none be so grown as to look over 


a gate ; 

We're the Beau Ideals of the sichieal 
Celt, 

We can fry any fish before he is 
smelt. 


Ah, for the love of poor old Ireland 
will they get sense, or else get out of 
the way? It’s enough to make a 
Saint grumpy. : 


TP: enough, also, to send us back 


to thoughts of * April Anniver- 
saries,’ and ° Great Sayings,’ and 


‘to one saying of a great Irishman 


whose name they will all be invoking 
this Easter. Offering Ireland a book 
of his, this man whose name they will 
invoke, set Ireland only one standard 
for books :-—The only question with 
which I concern myself is the question 
of literary excellence. Who erected 
this scandalous standard of judgment? 


_ Patrick Pearse when offering the first 


group of his ‘ Specimens for an Irish 
Anthology,’ March, rg11, in The 
Trish Review. 

But, let us not say good-night 
angrily on that, nor close our Open 


Window in unforgiving — disillusion-_ 


ment at sunset: Ca// for the grandest 
of all earthly spectacles—what is that ? 


It is the sun going down to rest. Call . 


for the grandest of all heavenly senti- 
ments—what is that? It is that man 


should forget his anger before he lies 


down to sleep. And these two grandeurs, 
the mighty sentiment and the mighty 
spectacle, have been by Christianity 
married together— Let mot the sun 
go down upon thy wrath’ (De Quincey, 
Confessions of an Opium-Eater). So 
I close the window without anger, 
and give you ali Good Night... 
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